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IVE men walked into the yard of 
a house on the borders of the 
Osage country in Oklahoma, 
strode to the door and knocked loudly. 
Sending his wife and children to the 
kitchen, the man of the house ad=nitted 
them. They were roughly dressed and 
looked like ordinary cowboys, but 
cowboys without horses are unusual. 

It was a chilly fall morning, and the 
men sat down in front of the open 
wood fire, rolled cigarettes and smoked 
without saying much to one another. 
They seemed tired and out of temper. 
They were heavily armed even for that 
country, and one of them carried a 
pair of saddlebags, which he set down 
carefully between his feet. 

The leader, a tall, weather-beaten 
man, the oldest of the party, either 
because he thought that some explana- 
tion was due his host or merely because 
he wanted to relieve his feelings, said 
at last, “A blasted buffalo stampeded 
our horses last night while we were 
camping on the Cimarron. Not a critter 
could we catch. Off they went—sad- 
dles, bridles, lariats and all. We have 
to foot it up to the ranch to get some 
more broncs. The next time I'll hold 
my own hoss!” 

The settler asked no questions and 
accepted their explanation without 
comment. He heard with satisfaction 
that they intended to continue their 
journey as soon as they had had break- 
fast. He half expected, to see a posse 
of deputies at any time; and since his 
wife and children were in the house 
he did not welcome the idea that there 
might be fighting. Making some excuse 
to go into the kitchen, he warned his 
wife to take the children and run to 
the barn if she saw mounted men 
approaching. His guests were appar- 
ently headed for the Spavinaw Hills, 
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and that of itself was enough to mark them 
as desperate characters, for the hills were a 
well-known refuge for outlaws. 

. 

How did five well-armed men, afoot in 
a horse country and carrying nothing except 
a pair of saddicbags, happen to be in such a 
predicament, you ask? To answer the ques- 
tion it is necessary to go back two years to 
the day when Jack Sullivan got his pet buf- 
falo 


In 1890, in the last days of the buffalo, John 
Sullivan and a party of friends from Okla- 
homa Territory went into western Kansas on 
a buffalo hunt. Though on. previous trips they 
had killed many bison, that year they were 
unsuccessful; they found no buffaloes except 
some dead ones already skinned. They did, 
however, capture one buffalo calf, and young 
Jack, who was on his first hunt, begged to 
have it for a pet. Since Jack was an only 
child and had no playmates within several 
miles, his father readily consented. 

The young buffalo took to civilized ways 
amazingly; he throve so well on a dict of 
corn and hay that two years later he weighed 
a thousand pounds. He was “halter-broke” 
and “bridle-broke”; he would work in har- 
ness like a horse, and lastly he was broken to 
the saddle, He was a tall, rangy, leggy fellow 
quite unlike the heavy, powerful bull that he 
would become in a few more years. His ordi- 
rary gait under the saddle was an easy trot, 
but when necessary he could strike a rolling 
gallop and keep up a good ten-mile pace for 
several hours. Jack often rode him into the 
town of Red Jacket and bac in an afternoon. 

The Sullivan ranch was well stocked, and 
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the buffalo fraternized readily with the other 
animals, particularly w::h the cattle; but for 
mules he had no use whatever. When he was 
a mere calf and for some time afterwards a 
mischievous yearling mule abused him. It 
would chase him on sight and bite and strike 
him. Now and then Jack barely rescued his 
pet from being killed, for the other mules 
would join the colt. 

That kind of thing continued until Billy 
was more than a year old, had begun to get 
his horns and was not much afraid of any- 
thing except the mule. Then he turned the 
tables. One day, when the mule charged him 
as usual, he stood his ground. With gleaming 
eyes he lowered his head and met the charge 
halfway. The astonished mule found himself 
lifted quite off the ground, thrown from his 
feet and so butted and prodded that he barely 


succeeded in getting to his feet and escaping 


among the other stock. Thenceforth Billy had 
to be kept away not only from that particular 
mule but from all mules, for he regarded them 
as his born enemies. 

Billy was amenable to discipline and when 
under the saddle paid no attention to mules; 
but if he happened to be out alone it was 
dangerous for a farmer to pass him with a 
mule team. When he was two years old he 
took to breaking out occasionally and stray- 
ing off by himself. Although he always re- 
turned, Jack was often uneasy lest something 
should happen to him. Some one might be 
foolish enough to shoot him for a wild buf- 
falo; the cowboys might amuse themselves by 
roping him; he might break into a pasture 
and play havoc with the young mules. But 
once found he would come when called and 
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trot home behind the horse. One eve- 
ning at dusk Jack discovered that his 
buffalo had broken fence and was gone. 
Unfortunately, all the horses had been 
turned out into the big pasture for the 
night, ard it would be difficult to catch 
them. Only the three-year-old mule, 
Billy’s particular enemy, remained in 
the barn. Billy might object to follow- 
ing the mule home or to being driven 
by him, but there would be no trouble 
about transferring the saddle to Biily 
himself. So Jack decided to ride the 
mule. 

Nine o’clock found Jack three miles 
to the east and still searching for Billy, 
whistling and calling occasionally as he 
rode. When at last he despaired of 
finding the bull that night he was 
within a half mile of the railway, and 
it was time for the express. He paused 
to watch it pass. The great headlight 
came round a bend, passed him and 
entered a cut below; then there was a 
whistle for brakes, and the train 
stopped quickly. - 

“Something on the track,” Jack 
thought. “Wonder if it could be Billy !” 

The buffalo might do just that— 
pause on the track and refuse to get 
off. But Jack soon made up his mind 
that no animal had caused the train to 
stop. Fifteen minutes passed, and it 
had not started. 

The night was dark, but, riding to 
within a hundred yards of the cut, 
Jack reined in the mule under the 
shadows of some trees and watched. 
He felt inclined to ride immediately 
down to the waiting train, but his 
pioneer life had taught him caution. 
He could see that something was 
wrong. In the light shining from the 
car windows he observed what he took 
to be the train crew lined up beside a 
car, and he could catch glimpses of two 
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men going through the passenger cars, pausing 
at seat after seat. He saw that other men were 
busy about the express car. 

As Jack sat his mule, beginning to under- 
stand what was taking place, the men jumped 
from the express car, and an explosion sounded 
from within it. After the explosion several 
men gathered round the car, and two or three, 
one of whom carried a lantern, went inside. 
A man climbed on the engine and released the 
steam; then a sledge pounded on some part of 
the engine. Five men then mounted and rode 
away, passing Jack at some distance. They 
turned south and disappeared. 

Though Jack had never before seen a train 
held up, he had often heard of such things. 
Now that the robbers were gone, he consid- 
ered himself as in no danger and decided to 
ride up to the train. 

The crew and some of the passengers 
crowded round him; and some one flashed 
a lantern on him and his mule. A nervous, 
sharp-spoken man came up to him at once. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “Live round 
here ?” 

“My name is Sullivan—Jack Sullivan. I live 
five miles west.” 

“What are you doing out this time of the 
night ?” 

“Looking for stock.” 

“Anyone ever hear of a man named Sulli- 
van?” the authoritative man asked of the 
train crew. 

One of them had. 

“All right, Jack! You see what has hap- 
pened. They have disabled the engine; the 
nearest town is Red Jacket, five or six miles 
back. I am the superintendent of this road, 
and I shall offer five thousand dollars reward 
for the capture of the gang. If you help you 
will get part of it. Ride straight to the tele- 
graph office and then notify Bruner, the mar- 
shal. Wait! Which way did those men go? 
Saw them, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir; they turned to the south.” 

“Probably only a blind. You are pretty 
young for the job, Jack; keep your eyes open 
and do not let any body of men approach 
you. They would shoot you at sight if they 
thought you were off to raise the alarm. Ride 
now and ride fast. You ought to be there in 
thirty minutes. Tell the agent where we are 
and that the wires appear to be cut on both 
sides of us. Good-by. We will depend on you, 
Jack.” 

Jack turned his mule and struck out across 
the prairie. A quarter of a mile back in the 
thin timber he would find a lane that led 
north into the main road a mile farther on; 
after that he would bear east and north. It 
was necessary to strike the road, for a direct 
course would take him among pastures where 
he could make no progress. It was a dark 
night, but quiet, and the stars were bright. 

Keeping a watchful eye on either side, 
ahead and even behind him, he pushed his 
mount to a faster pace. He well knew the 
danger of his errand; the outlaws would not 
go to all the trouble of cutting wires and then 
permit themselves to be balked by a fourteen- 
year-old boy. Hg remembered what the super- 
intendent had said, that the start to the south 
was only a blind to set the authorities search- 
ing in the wrong direction. That sounded 
reasonable; yet Jack could not prevent the 
mule’s feet from clumping on the partly- 
frozen ground. He had reached the end of the 
fenced lane, beyond which was the open tim- 
ber, when a sharp voice hailed him: “Stop! 
Get your hands up! I have a gun on you!” 

Jack halted, but he could see no one until 
a man rode out from the shadow of a big tree 
and ordered him to come forward. Then he 
saw other riders ahead of him; coming from 
the timber into the road. He knew that they 
had heard him and had ridden out of the trail 
to wait for him. One of them uncovered a 
bull’s-eye lantern and flashed it on his face. 

“Shucks!” said a big man who seemed to 
be the leader. “Nothing but a half-grown cub! 
What are you doing out here, boy ? Following 
us?” 

Jack was frightened. The men had gathered 
round him, and there was a cold glare in their 
eyes. They were engaged in a hazardous un- 
dertaking; killing a boy could hardly add 
much to the gravity of their offense. Noticing 
the youthfulness of the rider, however, and 
his evident fear, they began to laugh and talk. 

“TI was looking for stock that got out,” Jack 
replied. 

“Just so! Looks like a reasonable yarn to 
me. But you are in hard luck, young fellow, 
for the only stock you will find to-night is 
what we are astraddle of. Been down where 
the train stopped, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Thought so. Fact is, we could hear you 
coming nearly all the way from there. They 
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told you the train had been held up, didn’t 
they ? Told you to ride for help, didn’t they ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Good. You are a regular George Washing- 
ton. We won’t take you into our arms for 
telling the truth, though. Guess we will leave 
you right here—no, not dead, just tied to a 
tree. Get off your mule. Climb down, men, 
and let’s see what kind of a haul we made. 
Terry, hold the horses.” 

Two of the men brought up the mail bags 
and express packages, and then they all sat 
down in a circle round a lantern. They took 
bank bills from some of the packages, coin 
from the others. 

“Must be fifteen or twenty thousand,” the 
big man said jubilantly. “We'll divide the 
loot, so that, if one man is roped, he won’t 
carry the fortunes of the rest of us with him. 
Take this silver and put it into the saddlebags 
and tie them to the boy’s mule. We may have 
to ride fast, and we can’t afford to go over- 
weighted. Glad you brought an extra animal, 
youngster; he is a good one and will keep 
right up with us unless we are pushed too 
hard. 

“That’s right,” he added as they began 
packing up and storing away their haul, “take 


bronchos, driving one against another, tossing 
this one aside and that one off his feet. As the 
horses passed over the fallen bandit he let out 
a yell of fear. 

It was too much for horseflesh. Led by 
the mule, they tore away in a body. Lashing 
out at everything in their path, they passed 
directly over the group of men squatting in 
the road and knocked them in every direction. 
The lantern fell to the ground and was ex- 
tinguished, and horses and buffalo thundered 
away into the woods before the men could 
recover and see what was happening. 

“Catch ’em!” roared the leader. 

Jack, who had been standing at one side, 
crept away into the woods, cautiously at first 
but faster and faster until he was running at 
full speed. No one paid any attention to him. 
The outlaws were running through the brush 
and cursing trees and limbs that impeded 
them. Farther off the stampeded horses were 
keeping up a steady, rolling clatter. Jack 
knew that Billy was still after them and that 
he would not stop so long as he thought he 
could overtake the mule. 

The noise of the stampede died away to the 
southwest in the direction of Jack’s own 
house. He believed that the mule was leading 





Only bullets could stop the two, and bullets came whining after them 


a good look at us, sonny, for you. won’t see 
us again unless it is behind a gun, and we will 
look so different then that you won’t know 
us. We are in good luck all round, fellows,” 
he declared. “They have started the kid for 
help and will think he got through all right; 
so they’ll sit and wait for the next two hours. 
By that time we'll be well on our way. Ha! 
What was that ?” 

Jack had heard it too—a low rumble, half 
bellow, half grunt, coming from the woods 
not many rods away. Moreover, he recognized 
the sound. Billy Buffalo was there; he had 
either winded or had seen them, and the rum- 
ble was his challenge to his old enemy, the 
mule. Billy was in a bad humor and was spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

“Somebody’s bull out, it sounded to me 
like,” one of the bandits remarked indiffer- 
ently. 

“No time for a bullfight,” the leader de- 
clared briskly. “Wrap your packages securely 


and put ’em where they won’t be lost. Not: 


in saddle pockets either—there’s been such a 
thing as a man’s leaving his horse and taking 
to cover before now. Play safe. What’s this, 
now!” 

The horses had been moving restlessly, now 
turning their heads toward the woods and 
now jerking them back as the impatient out- 
law who was holding them yanked on the 
halters. The mule was the worst of all and 
threatened to break away with his load of 
coin. The animals made so much noise and the 
outlaws were so busy that no one except Jack 
heard the cautious footfalls of Billy Buffalo 
as he approached within charging distance. 

Of a sudden there was a rush. A horse 
lashed out wildly with his heels. The mule, 
dragging the man who was holding him off 
his feet, squealed and ran. A tremendous 
bellow came from Billy Buffalo as a pair 
of shod hoofs landed on his shoulder. Then 
a big, black, hairy monster was among the 


and that it would not stop until it got to the 
barn. The outlaws would never be able to 
overtake their mounts before daylight showed 
the trail, and Jack doubted whether they 
would dare to remain in the vicinity so long. 
He decided that he had better make a, wide 
detour on his way home. Running afoul of 
the gang in their present humor, he knew, 
would be a mighty unpleasant experience. 
Then he thought of the situation of the train 
and of the promise he had made to the super- 
intendent. He could cover the six miles on 
foot if he had to, and do it in a little less than 
an hour. 

Probably Jack had been as much upset by 
all the unexpected occurrences as the outlaws 
had been, for he had gone a mile on his way 
home before he thought of turning back. If 
he should turn back to Red Jacket he was 
bound to cross the path of the bandits, 
whether they caught their horses or gave them 
up and resumed their way on foot. 

Hesitating, he looked across the bare prai- 
ries in the direction of home. The dead grass 
was white with frost, and he could see a long 
distance in the starlight. Away across the 
prairie his eye caught a dark bu'k coming 
slowly in his direction. It was Billy Buffalo. 
The runaway horses had distanced the big 
bison, and he was coming back perhaps to 
look for his master. 

Notwithstanding the risk, Jack whistled, 
and the buffalo threw up his head to listen. 
Jack repeated the call. Billy now came for- 
ward at a trot; but others had heard the 
whistle. Three men emerged from the timber 
beyond the buffalo and shouted. They were a 
long distance off and probably had not seen 
either Jack or Billy. 

Again Jack’s impulse was to run for safety. 
Half a mile to the north the timber set in, 
and, if he reachéd it, he knew that the robbers 
could not possib'y find him unless they waited 
until daylight. But that would leave Billy at 
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their mercy, for the buffalo would approach 
them readily. Could he get to Billy and mount 
him and escape with him? He would have to 
run toward the men to reach him. 

He took the risk. Knowing that the men 
had already heard him, he now whistled im- 
peratively to Billy, and the big beast quick- 
ened his trot while Jack ran to meet him. 
Now thé outlaws saw him and shouted. 

The men were still three hundred yards 
away when the lad reached Billy and swung 
himself to the animal’s back. The move was 
sudden and as the buffalo trotted off smartly 
the outlaws realized that both boy and beast 
would escape. 

Only bullets could stop the two, and bullets 
came whining after them. But it was a long 
distance for pistol practice in the dark; the 
pursuers dropped rapidly behind, and the 
firing ceased. 

Boylike, Jack carried a pistol himself. His 
blood was up now, and, mounted on a stanch 
steed like Billy, he felt braver. Turning, he 
yelled and fired a random shot. 

It was a foolish thing for the boy to do; it 
brought the two remaining bandits from the 
timber to the right. They were nearer than 
the men in the rear, and they at once started 
to head him off. 

Jack knew that he must run the gauntlet, 
and he could hardly hope that both he and 
the buffalo would escape unhurt. He had a 
hundred: yards of open ground still to cross, 
and the two bandits were scarcely that dis- 
tance behind him. Frantically he drove the 
bull forward, and the great beast responded 


nobly. 
“Tt’s the kid on a bull—no, on a buffalo!” 
one of the men shouted. “Stop him! Shoot!” 
Their. pistols cracked, and a bullet went 
by with a wicked whine. Grasping the bull’s 


. shaggy mane with one hand, Jack fired back 


almost without. aiming. 

A yell came from one of the pursuers, and 
Jack saw the man drop. He got to his feet 
again, however, and his pistol cracked like a 
machine gun. , 

The two men halted and, taking careful 
aim, fired. Jack felt Billy flinch, but the big 
fellow never slackened pace. The wire-fenced 
road was in front of them just beyond the 
border of the timber, and it now occurred to 
Jack that they could not get through. The 


‘firing ceased, probably because the outlaws 


had emptied their pistols; and the two men 
were running after the boy and the bull. 

Jack could not have stopped Billy now if 
he had tried, for the shooting had driven him 
into a panic. He dashed into the timber, rose 
to the fence, struck the top wires and snapped 
them. Reaching the road, he galloped away 
to the east for Red Jacket, while behind the 
two a dismayed gang collected, debated an- 
grily and then started north on foot. 

Twenty minutes later Jack was in Red 
Jacket, and a posse was forming under the 
United States marshal to take up the pursuit. 


In the cabin of the settler on the border 
of the Osage country breakfast was quickly 
eaten. 

“Any horses up?” the big man asked his 


ost. 

“Two,” the host replied. “The others are 
out on the range.” 

“Bring them here saddled and bridled and 
be quick about it! What? Only one saddle! 
Put it on, and we'll ride the other without. 
Get out and watch our back trail, Tom. 
Bruner will lose no time after hearing what 
the boy tells him.” 

“Guess I'll take the old-timer’s rifle I see 
here,” Tom said as he prepared to obey. “I'd 
like to get a crack at that durned buffalo or 
the little roughneck that rode him.” 

With the repeating rifle, which was of large 
caliber and loaded, Tom went out where he 
could see the prairie and the fields below. 

“Give Jerry and me the stuff,” the outlaw 
chief continued after setting his guard. “How’s 
the leg, Jerry? Can you ride?” 

. “Sure I can ride,” declared Jerry. “If I 
could hoof it twenty mile with a hole in my 
calf, ain’t no reason why I can’t ride. If I 
could only have got a bullet in that cussed 
kid or his blasted buffalo I wouldn’t mind it.” 

“Another time will do; you know where 
he lives. All together now, but if they threaten 
to overtake us me and Jerry will beat it with 
the stuff. It’s the only chance. The rest of you 
scatter and run for the hills. What makes that 
fool so slow with the horses? Holy smoke! 
They’re on us! It’s a fight!” 

The outlaws had assembled in the yard 
and were waiting for the farmer to bring out 
his horses when Tom’s rifle cracked from far- 
ther down the hill. The next instant the man, 
excited and elated, came running back. 

“T got the buffalo and the kid with him,” 
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he shouted. “He was crossing that little open- 
ing in the timber when I got a bead on him, 
and down he went, boy and buffalo both. It 
was a half mile away, but I got ’em!” 

“You fool! You wooden-headed chump! 
That boy ain’t fifteen or twenty miles from 
where we saw him last without help with 
him. They had him ride out that a way to 
draw our fire. We'll pay for that shot now!” 

“I was bound to git him,” Tom said sul- 
lenly. “Look at the dirt he done us!” 

“What he done is nothing to what that 
posse will do, and they’re in that timber. 
Where is your buffalo? I can’t see anything.” 

The buffalo and the boy were gone. Where 
the beast had been lying—a dark blotch on 
the yellow grass—nothing was to be seen. 

“A trick,” the leader said bitterly. “That 
buffalo would drop to order same as a horse, 
I have no doubt. He got up and hustled away 
the minute your back was turned. What did 
I tell you! See them horses in the timber!” 

It was true. Man after man rode out to the 
edge of the timber, spread in a line and 
pressed steadily forward. 

“No more shooting!” the leader ordered 
sternly. “Make for that timber behind the 
house. Chance for you if you get there. We 
could fight from the house, but they’d get us 
in an hour. Bring on them horses!” 

The horses failed to appear, and no sound 
came from the building. With his pistol in his 
hand, one of the men hurried to the stable 
and tried the door. It was locked on the inside. 
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There was no time to lose. In a body the 
bandits dashed round the house; but from the 
woods ahead came a single rifle shot, which 
was answered from the east. It was a pre- 
arranged signal. Horsemen came into view 
fr.m the north and from the east and com- 
pleted a circle. 

“Surrounded!” yelled the vengeful Tom. 
“Now watch me git that boy!” 

“Shoot again, and I'll bend a pistol over 
your head!” the leader cried. “The jig is up! 
Put out a white rag, Jerry; we’re done.” 

With the marshal at the head the posse 
closed in. The settler, his wife and his chil- 
dren came out of the barn. Jack rode up and 
dismounted from the saddle, which some one 
had lent him. Billy Buffalo plodded down to 
a haystack and began contentedly munching 
his breakfast. 

“Not a scratch on him!” exclaimed the dis- 
gusted Tom. “Dad brat his hide; I’d like to 
own him for a mascot.” 

“Caught you at last, Clem,” said the mar- 
shal grimly. 

“You got us!” the big leader replied con- 
temptuously. “Hadn’t been for the boy and 
the buffalo you wouldn’t have got us in forty 
years!” 

The mule, followed by all the outlaw 
horses, had gone home with the saddlebags 
and the silver, and the next day, while Jack 
told the story of what had happened the night 
before, Billy Buffalo, with lowered head, 
chased it all over the broad feed lot. 
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The hot 
little kitchen 
was in full swing 

of preparations 


‘“FUST keep her quiet, Angie, and feed her 
up,” said fat little Dr. Bruns, reaching 
up to pat the tall girl on her yellow head. 

“Yes, but, doctor,” Angela began, hesitating 
over what she wanted to say next. Her color 
deepened until it spread from her firm, tanned 
throat to the soft curls on her forehead. “Aunt 
Kate ought to—I mean, won’t she get well 
without all those things to eat—and the 
tonics?” 

Dr. Bruns turned abruptly and, putting two 
pudgy fingers under Angela’s chin, brought 
the rosy face and thé troubled brown eyes 
round to meet his searching gaze. “Angela, is 
there any hitch about ready money ?” 

“No, no; we can manage, Dr. Bruns,” she 
said a little breathlessly. “I just wanted to be 
sure that they are necessary to—to her re- 
covery, you know. It’s all right.” 

“You’re sure, my dear? You’d come to me, 
the oldest friend Miss Kate and you have, 
wouldn’t you? Friends share with one an- 
other, you know. Come now, Angie, we’re 
all liable to be in need of money at times, 
and Miss Kate’s not been about and keeping 
an eye on bills and things for a while; so 
maybe 

Angela shook her head firmly, but her eyes 
smiled at him through a quick mist of tears. 

_ “Tf it’s ever necessary for Aunt Kate’s com- 

fort and for her recovery,” she said softly, “I 

Promise to go to you. But we can manage.” 

The mouth took a gently obstinate line, and 

she repeated more firmly, “We can manage. 

Thank you a thousand times for the thought.” 

After he had gone Angela sat down on the 
low front step and meditatively rested her 
chin on her tightly clasped hands. She was not 
quite ready to go in to Aunt Kate and answer 
the questions she knew she would ask. 

With her aches and pains Aunt Kate had 





enough to worry her; she had always been an 
active woman, and now to have to be still on 
her back day after day was almost torture. 
She would say at once that there was no 
meney for falderal luxuries. That is what she 
would certainly call the doctor’s prescription. 
With a heavy sigh Angela admitted that, 
whether they were luxuries or necessaries, 
there was no extra money with which to buy 
them. 

“But she’s got to have them!” the girl said 
aloud in a fierce little voice and pounded her 
clinched hand hard on her knee. “And she’s 
not going to be bothered either, trying to 
think out a way. I’m sixteen, almost, and 
that’s old enough to be earning some money. 
If I only knew how to start!” 

Staring out absently over a grove of orange 
trees that bloomed across the road, she sat a 
while longer without moving. The hot Florida 
sun beat down, turning the air to a blinding 
shimmer of gold, and a warm little breeze 
blew the loose sand of the road into tiny 
eddies. 

Angela drew a long breath. “If a thing has 
to be done,” she said slowly, “I guess the first 
step is to make up your mind it’s going to be 
done and then set about finding a way. I can’t 
study stenography or filing or even dressmak- 
ing-the way girls in stories do when they need 
to earn money ; this is a rush order, and time’s 
the most important part of it. Let’s see what 
my assets are.” She laughed wistfully and 
held up five slim, brown fingers, ready to 
check off the items in a businesslike manner. 

“T’m a good plain cook, but that won’t 
help, for I couldn’t leave Aunt Kate alone. So 
number one’s crossed off. I could bake cakes 
and pies to order, but everyone round here 
does her own baking. O dear—no; wait!” she 
commanded herself in a different tone as if 
she had quite expected her feet or her hands 
or perhaps her busy little head to run away 
without warning. 

“T’ve read of people’s making homemade 
candy and shipping it to some city store to 
be sold.” Her eyes were beginning to glow. 
“There’s that candied peel of mine the min- 
ister’s wife was so wild about last winter. 
That’s more of a novelty than ordinary fudge 
or creams. And I’ve always cut my rind into 
cunning shapes before candying it. It would 
sell; I know it would, sure as can be!” 

She fell to checking off items again, now 
with vivid, pink-cheeked enthusiasm. “Can- 
died orange peel in heart shapes and four-leaf 
clovers and in wee wedding bells and candied 


rose leaves—they’re best of all to my taste | 


and lots the prettiest to look at—and some 
strips of lemon rind for a nice tart flavor. 
And, oh, I do believe I have the idea after all! 
Only where to sell them —” 

Then her face brightened again. “Why, of 
course! Aunt Kate used to sell homemade 
preserves years ago to Decker & Johnson up 


in Baltimore. I was little then, but I’ve heard 
her say lots of times since that she was sorry 
she wasn’t strong enough to keep it up; so it 
must have paid. I can put up a sample box 
and send it to them with a letter asking if 
they’d like to give me an order.” 

She became aware now of Aunt Kate’s thin, 
anxious voice, “Ange-la-a, Angie, aren’t you 
coming up?” 

; — away,” Angela called back cheer- 
ully. 

Now that she saw action ahead the whole 
world looked different to her. It was the 
awful sense of helplessness that had oppressed 
her. 

“What did the doctor say about my case ?” 
Aunt Kate demanded as Angela entered the 
room. “He made light of it to me. What’d he 
say to you?” 

“Oh, you’re going to get well and strong, 
auntie,” Angela assured her earnestly. “But 
you’ve got to be patient, dear. And just for 
a few days—” With a careful hand she 
smoothed the blankets to avoid looking at 
her..“‘Just for a while we’ve got to be a little 
extravagant and have junkets and beef juice 
and things like that.” 

“Who’s going to pay for ’em?” Aunt Kate 
asked dryly, restlessly flinging herself back on 
the pillows. 

“Just for a week, auntie,” Angela soothed, 
pane away hard at a corner of the blan- 

ets. 


The sick woman shut her eyes impatiently, 
and Angela tiptoed out of the room. She 
could keep Aunt Kate from rebelling perhaps 
for a week, or at most for a few days longer 
than that; but the doctor had said weeks, 
perhaps months. It was all a matter of build- 
ing up the patient’s depleted vitality, he had 
told her, and nothing except rest, nourishing 
food and freedom from worry could accom- 
plish the task. 

“Well, I’m in for it now,” she said, button- 
ing herself into a big checked apron. “And 
there’s no time to begin like right away. 
Thank goodness, I live in Florida, and that 
Mr. Dusey lets me have all the windfall 
oranges I care to pick up.” 

Five minutes later the hot little kitchen was 
in full swing of preparations for the new busi- 
ness venture. Angela ran about on light feet, 
humming under her breath as she mixed and 
cut and boiled. Everything went without a 
hitch. The knife blade cut enchanting fancy 
shapes from the golden rind, and the sugar 
neither burned nor spilled on the stove lids. 

Without any waste of time Angela even 
discovered a tin biscuit box that was exactly 
the right size to pack the finished product 
into. Altogether it seemed that the fates were 
with her. 

She wrote the business letter. First she 
composed it with the help of pad and pencil 
and with much anxious wrinkling of brows; 
then she copied it on the best sheet of heavy 
letter paper that she could find on Aunt 
Kate’s desk. 

She posted it that evening and shipped by 
parcel post the tin box of fragrant candied 
rind. 

There was a great light of relief and satis- 
faction in Angela’s brown eyes as she walked 
slowly home from the post office. She had 
started boldly up her hill of difficulty. She 


Aunt Kate heard a great 
scrambling of excited 

{ feet up the 
uncarpeted stairs 
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counted the days before she could hear from 
Baltimore and decided that in seven or eight 
days she would surely receive a reply. 

It was a hard week to get through without 
betraying her anxiety to Aunt Kate’s watch- 
ful eyes, but somehow the time passed—not 
only a week, but eight days, nine, ten. On the 
tenth day Aunt Kate rebelled against the ex- 
pensive meals and insisted on going back to 
the old economical ways. To avoid a scene 
Angela gave in, especially since her patient 
did seem better; but she promised herself 
that, if the order she was daily hoping and 
praying for came, there would be no further 
yielding to Aunt Kate. 

While she waited she thought a good deal 
about little additions to her original plan— 
novel ways of packing the candied peel, new 
fruits to be tried. The next day at the vil- 
lage five-and-ten-cent store she discovered a 
pretty woven basket that she could stain a 
delicate green and use for packing the peel. 
She was enthusiastic over it all, and the only 
cloud across the blue of her sky was the delay 
in hearing from Decker & Johnson. Still, 
eleven days were not many, she assured her- 

f; it was a long way from Florida to 
Maryland and back. Then on the eleventh 
day came the reply. 

It was neither favorable nor unfavorable. 
They had her note, Decker & Johnson wrote 
courteously, and had looked for the sample 
goods she said she was shipping. They re- 
membered their former dealings with Miss 
Katharine’ Hastings and regretted that the 
mutually profitable business relations between 
them had terminated. So far, however, Miss 
Angela Hastings’s package had not reached 
them, and it therefore seemed probable that 
it had gone astray in transit. 

Smarting tears rushed to Angela’s eyes and 
brimmed over despairingly on her cheeks. 
She had not started up the hill of difficulty 
after all, it seemed, but was still back at the 
bottom. After her hard work and those days 
of happy hoping and waiting, the disappoint- 
ment was too much. 

At that point all the good fighting blood in 
Angela Hastings showed itself. She suddenly 
lifted her head to a determined angle, and a 
flash of determination shone in her wet brown 
eyes. . 

“They'll get the second shipment!” she said 
between set teeth. “And I’ll pack it in the new 
way. Just you wait and see, Mr. Decker-and- 
Johnson up in Baltimore. I’m almost glad you 
didn’t get the first, because the second batch 
will be much—oh, one hundred times—more 
attractive than the one that got lost.” 

Indeed it was. No one who saw those six 
green-stained little baskets filled with the 
spicy golden peel and the candied pinkness of 
rose petals would ever have contradicted her. 
The baskets were packed to look like minia- 
ture steamer baskets of fresh fruit and were 
lined with frilled white paper and tied with 
jaunty green bows. The most dyspeptic old 
gentleman with a horror of candy shops could 
not have passed by one of those baskets of 
Angela’s. And this time she packed them into 
a big square tin box and shipped them by 
parcel post, insured. Then she settled down to 
another period of waiting. 
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The second letter came promptly in the 
morning mail on the seventh day. With the 
opening of the envelope a check fell out and 
slid to the floor at Angela’s feet. With sud- 
denly shaking fingers she picked it up. It was 
made out to Angela Hastings for the sum of 
five dollars. 

Decker & Johnson were offering her ten 
dollars a dozen for the baskets and would 
take as many as she could produce. They 
urged speed in shipping the peel, for the first 
consignment had been unusually popular. 
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Aunt Kate heard a great scrambling of 
excited feet up the uncarpeted stairs; it re- 
minded her of Angela’s little-girl feet tum- 
bling up those same stairs to her on special 
occasions. 

Angela’s happy, breathless voice traveled 
ahead of her flying footsteps. “Aunt Kate, 
Aunt Kate!” she cried with a break of tears 
and of laughter between the words. “The 
most wonderful thing has just this minute 
happened—I can’t seem to get up quick 
enough—the most wonderful thing —” 


THE TAMING OF THE 
CARTER TRIBE “YY Helen 


Chapter Nine. Eben'asks a favor. 


ACK and Phil searched for nurses until 
midnight and then came home unsuccess- 
ful. Dr. Field shook his head at the report. 

“We've got to have a nurse,” he said. “A 
nurse is far more important than I am on this 
case. I left Bridget in charge for to-night, but 
she isn’t good enough.” 

“Don’t you suppose, dad,” Philip asked, 
“that Dolly would go till you can get some 
one else? She’d do a lot for Margie.” 

“I wonder,” said the doctor. “What do you 
think, Jack ?” 

“T think she’d go in a minute; that is, if 
Eben asked her. But he won’t.” 

The doctor’s deep-set eyes twinkled a little. 
“T'll see then that Eben does ask her. Dolly 
hasn’t the training, but she would probably 
do pretty well in caring for a child like 
Margie. You wouldn’t let your dislike of Eben 
hold Dolly back ?” 

“Certainly not,” Jack replied. “This isn’t 
Eben; it’s Margie.” 

Before Dolly was dressed the next morning 
she was called to the telephone. It was Eben 
that spoke, although Dolly did not recognize 
his voice; his usual arrogance had given way 
to humility. . 

“It is Eben speaking,” he said. “I have to 
ask you a great favor, Dorothea. The doctor 
says that any slight chance of Margie’s re- 
covery depends on quiet and care. And she 
wants you. I have no right to ask it. I 
have never done you a brotherly act, I know. 
But —” 

“Of course I'll come!” the girl broke in 
impulsively. “I'll be there within an hour. 
We'll pull her through, Eben; don’t fear.” 

Dolly finished dressing and ran down to the 
kitchen for an early cup of coffee. “Margie is 
ill, Kezzy,” she said, “and I’m going to take 
care of her for a few days. Eben has just 
asked me.” 

Kezzy banged her coffeepot down. “‘There’s 
some folks always ready to run their feet off 
for those that wouldn’t stoop to pick them 
out of the gutter if they was lying there.” 

“Tt isn’t for Eben, Kezzy, so much as for 
Margie. But I’d do it for Eben too if he were 
in trouble.” 

“Humph!” answered Kezzy and went on 
getting Dolly’s breakfast. She said nothing 
more but rattled the dishes in a quite unneces- 
sary way. , 

“You'll have to keep house, Kezzy. I'll tell 
Nan to be good. You can, can’t you?” 

“Seeing as I’d kept house some years before 
you was born, I guess mebbe I can manage,” 
Kezzy replied. “If you want to keep the house 
quiet there,” she added after a pause, “send 
that great galumpin’ baby round here. Tl 
search out the pen we brought Nan up in, 
and he'll stay in it while I work round. And 
send the children too if you want to. In for 
a penny, in for a pound.” 

“O Kezzy, Kezzy!” Dolly laughed. “I just 
believe you roar so that people won’t find out 
how soft your heart is. I'll send them all, and 
Margie and I will both know that they are 
well cared for.” 

Dolly called up Dr. Field to tell him of 
Eben’s request, and Phil took her to Baker 
Street before he had had his breakfast. He 
carried her bag in and saw her greet Eben. 
Dolly spoke to him as if he had never shown 
her anything but kindness. 

“Love people to make them good; that’s 
Dolly’s way,” Phil thought as he sat waiting 
in the living room for the two younger chil- 
dren to collect their belongings. “She’s the 
only one of us all who really belongs in the 
Amalgamated Order. I’m just beginning to see 
what she meant when she talked about loving 
people to make them good. If Sam’s a cad, I 
want to hit him a clip and leave him—as I did 


Ward Banks 


yesterday. I relieved my feelings, but I bet 
I didn’t do Sam any good.” 

For half an hour Phil sat on the sofa, medi- 
tating. The house became rather a solemn 
place, for everyone spoke in a hushed voice 
and walked with guarded steps, and when 
Bridget finally brought down the baby, and 
Benny and Julie came tiptoeing behind, Phil 
had begun to feel that he was in a different 


arms across the back and cried as he had 
never cried before in all his life. 

Phil waited until Sam grew quiet. “I’d like 
to hear all about it,” he said then. “Give it to 
me straight, and we’ll clear the whole business 
up together.” 

Sam’s load had been growing too heavy for 
him to carry, and now he grasped at a friendly 
hand. “It’s Smith,” he said, rubbing the back 
of his hand across his eyes. “He got me into 
it the first day I went to school. It’s almost 
all his fault.” 

With an effort Phil kept his friendly tone. 
“Let’s drop Smith out. What is it you’ve been 
up to? Was it craps?” 

“Yes. I won a lot of money at first, and 
then I began to lose. I’m done with it.” 

“That’s worth a lot,” said Phil encourag- 
ingly. “When we try a thing and cut it out 
it’s a big step ahead. Did you lose the money 
to Smith?” 

Sam nodded. “And he said 1.e’d tell my 
father if I didn’t pay him.” 

“So you took the golf balls to pay your 
debts, and when that fell short you took your 
uncle’s money ?” 

“It was so easy,” pleaded Sam. ‘‘He always 
kept it in the same place; and when they were 


all at the party yesterday I got my father’s: 


latchkey and went back and—took it.” 
“You haven’t spent that?” 
“It’s in my room, but there’s a nurse in 
there, and I can’t get it while she’s round.” 
“The nurse is Dolly. Come on. Our first job 
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**I’m telling you because it is a vital matter to you,’’ said Mr. Brown 


world where ordinary rules of thought and 
action had been changed for something higher. 
He delivered the little Carters into Fezzy’s 
care and went back to face Sam, not as a 
jailer or even as a .nentor, but as a brother. 
It might have been Sam that was lying in 
Margie’s place, and then how would anyone 
feel who had not given him his chance in life ? 
Phil ate the breakfast that had been saved 
for him and went slowly up to Sam’s room. 

Sam was alone. He stood twisting the cord 
of the window. shade, a lonely, frightened, 
homesick boy. At any moment, he believed, 
some one might come to drag him off to 
prison, for he never could restore the gold 
pieces; his room, in which they were hidden, 
would be occupied by some strange nurse who 
would shut him out. Uncle Brown, he was 
sure, would remember the fifty cents that he 
had tried to take weeks ago and would guess 
that he had taken the gold. Uncle Brown did 
not like him; he would be glad to have him 
punished. And then Margie would die. Sam 
could not comprehend a world without 
Margie. As Phil opened the door Sam turned, 
and his face hardened to meet his fate. 

But it was not the stern, scornful Phil of 
last night that Sam saw; it was a tall young 
fellow that might have been Sam’s own big 
brother. To see sympathy and straightforward 


- kindness in a face in which he had expected 


to see nothing but sternness was too. much 
for Sam. His hardness gave way. Thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, he dropped down astride 
a chair, hid his face suddenly in his clasped 


is to get those gold ,ieces and give them back. 
—_ we'll find a way to pay for the golf 


“There isn’t any way.” 

“Tf there isn’t any other way I'll lend you 
enough to clean your slate with Smith and 
replace my father’s balls, and I’ll give you 
six months to pay me back.” 

Sam looked at him incredulously. “You 
don’t like me. What do you do it for?” he 
asked bluntly. 

Phil returned Sam’s glance 2 moment with 
serious eyes, and then the smile that only 
occasionally lighted his serious face shone on 
Sam. “I didn’t used to like you, Sam; that’s a 
fact. But somehow I do now. I haven’t any 
brother. Suppose I take you on. Will you 
shake on it ?” 

Sam held his head <a little straighter as he 
stood up and gave Phil his hand. No one ex- 
cept Margie had ever shown so much interest 
in him as that. It was Sam’s first look upward. 

“Maybe Uncle Brown will be in his room, 
and I can’t put the gold pieces back,” he said. 

“We aren’t going to put them back; we’re 
going to give them to Mr. Brown and tell him 
all about it.” 

“Oh, I can’t! He’ll be furious!” 

“What if he is? You’ve got nerve enough 
to take your medicine, haven’t you?” 

Sam’s head went up another notch. “Will 
you come with me?” 

“Sure I’m coming!” 

In the walk to Baker Street there were 
many times when Sam was tempted to dart 
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round a corner and escape the unpleasant 
task ahead of him. But each time a glance at 
Phil’s steady face kept him where he was. 

The Carter house was so quiet that Sam 
took off his hat as he-entered—a rite that he 
seldom observed. He stole breathlessly up- 
stairs and entered his own room. The gold 
pieces were where he had left them. 

Uncle Brown’s door was wide open, and his 
room empty. Sam sighed with relief at finding 
his dreaded task, as he supposed, postponed. 
But after all he did not escape it. When hx 
came downstairs Phil pointed to the door of 
Eben Carter’s den. 

“Mr. Brown is in there with ‘your father.” 

“T’'ll wait till he comes out,” Sam said. 

Phil shook his head. “My brother doesn’t 
shirk. He faces the music. I’ll wait for you.” 

It was that promise which carried Sam 
to his father’s door, into the room and up to 
Uncle Brown. His heart was pounding, but 
as he dropped the purse into Uncle Brown’s 
hand he said what he had come to say. “Here 
are your gold pieces. I took them; I’m sorry.” 

“So I suspected,” replied Uncle Brown de- 
liberately. “What made you give-them back ?” 

“Phil.” 

“T suppose you know that I could have you 
arrested for this?” 

Sam did not answer, and before Mr. Brown 
could speak again Phil knocked at the door. 

“Margie wants to see Sam,” he said. “My 
father wants him to go right up.” 

Sam grew white. That was worse even than 
facing Uncle Brown, but he went. Dr. Field 
met him in the upper hall. 

“Margie is worrying about you in some 
way, Sam,” he said, “and we’ve. got to quiet 
her. Can you do it?” 

“Tl try,” Sam said. 

Margie’s eyes turned to him the minute he 
entered the room, and she stretched out her 
hand. “Is it all right ?” she asked. 

Sam went to her with a sense of responsi- 
bility that he had never felt before. “It’s all 
right, Marge,” he said. “I’ve given them 
back.” 

“Did he forgive you?” 

“Sort of.” 

Margie smiled faintly. “Sit down here, Sam, ° 
—where—I can see you,” she whispered. 
“Then—I'll know—you’re safe.” 

Sam looked at the doctor; he nodded, and 
Sam obeyed. The boy never forgot that morn- 
ing; his vigil with Margie, coming as it did 
on the heels of his talk with Phil, made his 
past conduct look the mean thing it was. He 
might never attain the fine sense of honor 
that governed Jack and Phil, but he would 
make a thoroughly honest man according to 
his lights. 

Dr. Field, after o-serving his patient a mo- 

nt, spoke to Dolly and went downstairs to 

’s room. “I have to go now for a bit,” 
he said, “but I’ll be back after lunch. I’ve 
left a list of my calls with Dolly, so that you 
can get me if you want me before then. The 
great need is rest. It seems to comfort Margie 
to have Sam with her, but we haven’t got to 
the bottom of the trouble yet. The child must 
have sleep.” 

“Dad,” Phil said behind him, “I think 
Margie is worrying for fear that Mr. Brown 
will punish Sam.” 

“He ought to be punished,” Mr. Brown 
hg is the only thing that will touch 


Phil laughed a-little. “Ask Dolly about 
that.” 


The doctor looked at Mr. Brown. “I’ve 
done all I can, and Dolly is doing wonders, 
but we can’t save the child unless her mind is 
put at rest. Can you do it?” 

Mr. Brown did not reply. 

“Well, it is a big responsibility,” said the 
doctor again. “I shall be back just as soon as 
possible.” 

Father and son, departing, left Mr. Brown 
and Eben Carter still facing each other. Eben 
sat motionless, but Mr. Brown was meeting 
his finger tips with care. He looked up at 
Eben under his heavy eyebrows. 

“T am waiting,” he said, “for you to return 
me my two thousand dollars as Sam has re- 
turned the gold pieces.” 

“T cannot,” Eben said in a lifeless voice. 
“Like Sam, I must take my punishment.” 

“You acknowledge that to buy out Fitch 
and Lee and save your own hide you sank 
your wards’ money in an investment that you 
knew could pay no interest for at least 2 
year ?” 

bas 1 did.” 

“And that of the money I put in your care 
what you gave to young Brewster you Iet 
him understand was a dividend from hi: 
investment ?” 

“T let him infer that,” Eben said slowly. 

. “And from the remainder you took—2s 
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Sam took my gold—what you required in 
order to settle your personal debts?” 
“Ves, ” 


“That is your only sin against me,” said 
Mr. Brown. “The rest is against Jack Brew- 
ster. What you have done will mean that he 
must give up college for at least a year. He 
does not love you overwell.” 

Eben sat silent while Mr. Brown wagged 
his foot and matched his finger ends. He spoke 
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again: “Of my own accord I should not spare 
Sam. But I am fond of Margie. Jack must 
be told of your mismanagement of his affairs, 
and he shall decide. Whatever justice he metes 
out to you I will accord Sam.” 

“That is merely prolonging useless torture,” 
Eben said. “You know, and I know, what 
mercy John Brewster will show me. If Mar- 
gie’s life hangs on that, it cannot be saved.” 

Mr. Brown rose abruptly from his chair 


MY HEALTH. ~ 


LP ORF 


STATUE of a young soldier ennobles 
the grounds of one of our American 
schools. Humble admiration overcomes 
you as you gaze at the sturdy yet graceful 
figure, and you fall to wondering what the 
specially powerful note of the bronze young 
soldier is. Is it a quiet courage? Is it a clear 
purity of nature? The bracing message of the 
statue is a combination of clean hands and 
pure heart best expressed by the word Health. 
Far more than freedom from a medicine bottle 
and a tablespoon, greater than a serviceable 
body, health is that beauteous harmony reign- 
ing in every department of our beings which 
enables us to produce and endure without 
flinching and to sing while we work. The 
obvious lesson to carry away from com- 
munion with that statue is: I can be like that. 
Yes, the tonic gospel from all association with 
great achievement is: I can be like that. There 
are, no doubt, grades of genius and diversities 
of gift; but the essential boons of life are 
offered to us all; and, given fair conditions, 
we may achieve them. Far though my readers 
and I may be from that crystalline nature and 
physical fitness which we call health, let all 
of us heartily know that health can be ours. 
Temples, true temples of a holy spirit, our 
bodies can be. So let us “go to it” and try 
with all our might for this mens sana in cor- 
pore sano. You can be as fine, as pure, as any 
living hero you most admire. There are few 
elements in life so inclusive and so influential 
as the acquirable element of health. We all 
should have it, and all shall who will. 


HEALTH NEEDS ATTENTION 


Some wholesome person may blame me for 
talking at all about a theme that is spoiled by 
thought! Not quite so fast, young friend who 
can run a mile, who can eat much of every- 
thing and who never sees a doctor! Automatic 
health is of course desirable. But reflection 
will remind you that oftenest physical har- 
mony is acquired by sharp lessons, and there- 
fore that ideals broadly stated about healthy 
living need not be despised. I once discussed 
this subject with Dr. Weir Mitchell, that 
learned and charming doctor-author who 
helped usher in a new era of wholesome living. 
Physical health needs attention. Neglect is no 
sure sign of manliness or of unselfishness. To 
sum it up Dr. Mitchell quoted from the Bible: 
The head shall not say to the feet, I have no 
need of thee. There you have the whole doc- 
trine condensed; the brain part of us cannot 
contemptuously cut connections with the 
walking, digesting, lifting parts of us. We are 
many members in one body. The head cannot 
be serenely unconcerned about the stomach. 
So close is the interrelation that one poet 
exclaimed, Say not that “soul helps flesh more 
now than flesh helps soul!” 

Our thoughts about health will not attempt 
to resemble a medical or an athletic lecture, 
but rather a moral exhortation. I want to per- 
suade you to regard your bodies as marvelous 
instruments of power. Health is not an end 
in itself. It is one of the greatest of means. 
Disregard of it leads to the breakdown of 
high hopes in public usefulness. My Health, 
though selfish in sound, means far more than 
my physical pleasure, my freedom to take 
liberties with the body. My health means my 
usefulness, my ability to count for something 
in the community. My health means saving 
trouble to family and to employer and to 
teacher. In fact, my health involves your 
health; if I am careless, you are cheated; my 
carefulness directly helps you. Thus you see 
how wholly unselfish a consideration My 
Health ought to be. 

The social aspect of health is neglected. 
Public money only stingily trickles toward 
public health ; whereas it still pours in streams 
toward police forces and penitentiaries. The 
Creat War brought out our deficiencies in 
education and in common health. The large 
percentage of illiteracy and the great number 
cf willing soldiers discarded by reason of 
physical defects showed how little we, as a 














people, had cared either for education or for 
health. What was disclosed can be reformed 
in the valiant decades of peace. We must 
make public health a matter of pride. We 
must see the economic loss of illness. And all 
young people who are blessed with a good 
school training should be alive to the impor- 
tance of clean streets, neat back yards, cellars 
unlittered and school buildings undefiled. The 
first trumpet-call in My Health is: Safeguard 
all health! Contend for it in your school, in- 
your street, in your town. Fight epidemics, 
not because you are afraid to die by them, 
but because you are ashamed to live with 
them. Loyally take private precaution to help 
the public weal, just as a man is careful with 
one match to save hillsides of timber. The 
happy progress of a family, a school or of a 
town depends in substantial part on its gen- 
erally shared spirit of health. No more hon- 
ored calling could there be than Officer of 
Public Health. Weigh, among other voca- 
tions, the new big field, so filled with science 
and humaneness—keeping cities clean, making 
habitations fit for human life, providing a 
pure-water supply for half a million souls. 
Such works of corporeal mercy would make a 
thrilling career. 


GROUPS TO PITY AND TO ADMIRE 


Before we pass from public health to per- 
sonal health, remember one group to pity and 
one to admire. There are people alive to-day 
who cannot be healthy. Our pity for them, 
always practical, must clamor for fairer hours 
and cleaner houses. While you still sleep many 
fellow human beings with equal desire for 
progress and for pleasure wake in squalid 
rooms, bolt poor food and work at occupa- 
tions little conducive to health. I need not 
draw in detail a sorry picture, for the annals 
of the poor are too sacred to be pried into 
unless practical remedy is in an open hand. 
Much is being done to equalize living condi- 
tions, and much is to be done. We stop here 
only a moment to say with tender under- 
standing that, although we have airy rooms, 
wholesome food, pure water and easy hours 
and ought therefore to be crusaders holding 
aloft the banner of healthy living, we well 
know that our health is our good fortune; 
and we shall not criticize those the conditions 
of whose lives make directly for low physical 
tone, which is the seed bed of disease. Whoso 
regards My Health will not rest until he 
makes some one else’s health his prime care. 






and went to the telephone. He got Jack on 
the wire and asked him to stop at Baker 
Street on his way home to lunch. Jack was 
there within fifteen minutes. 

“Ts it Margie?” he asked, looking from one 
man to the other. 

“Tt is a business matter,” Mr. Brown said, 
and in a few words told the story. 

Jack looked at him in astonishment. “Why 
are you telling this now? Is Margie all right ?” 





Well may we admire another group of folk 
hampered in respect of health, but none the 
less producers. I mean those heroic semi- 
invalids, partly crippled perhaps, chastened 
but not killed by real illness. We all must 
know people who are battling against heavy 
bodily odds. Stevenson, lovable and coura- 
geous, recorded: “For fourteen years I have 
not had a day’s real health. I have awakened 
sick and gone to bed weary, and I have done 
my work unflinchingly so long that it seems 
to me I have won my wages and recovered 
my glove.” Stevenson is a type of many of 
those lesser heroes who, as Dean Briggs says, 
go about their day’s work even though they 
don’t feel quite well! Most of the work of 
the world, he declares, is done by people who 
perhaps feel a pain and are physically out of 
sorts. Much then as we insist on being well 
and having a large health account of energy 
and poise to draw upon, no one should give 
up or give in because he is not feeling abso- 
lutely fit. Toward our comrades who with 
cheer are carrying the burden of illness we 
should show an active spirit of optimism and 
sympathy. Sympathy! That is the emotion 
which youth needs almost as much as health! 

A wise old man told me that to have an 
illness in youth could prove a real blessing. 
For, he urged, that makes you reasonable and 
careful and shows you the real value of that 
health which seems so cheap a commodity! 
He who knows illness respects health. To have 
been ill, moreover, ought to give us a perma- 
nent gentleness toward those who are ill. For 
one absolutely essential mark of a fine boy 
or girl is considerateness, outspoken thought- 
ful sympathy, toward anyone anywhere who 
is at any physical disadvantage whatever. 


WHAT TO DO WITH WATER 


Given the big blessings of pure air, food 
and water, what does private health, personal 
fitness, depend on that you and I can add to 
the daily régime? I think of habits or of sin- 
gle acts centring round water, earth, food and 
sleep, and in that order we shall shape our 
private ideals that will lead to personal health, 
which in turn will lead to public usefulness. 

With water there are three things to do: 
swallow it, wash in it, swim in it. What a joy 
water is! “Praised be my God for our Brother 
Water, who is very serviceable unto us and 
humble and precious and clean.” The first 
suggestion (I don’t like to say rule) about 
what Saint Francis called our Brother Water 
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“T’m telling you because it is a vital matter 


” 


to you,” said Mr. Brown. “If you prosecute 
Eben Carter, it will go hard with him.” 

Eben was on the brink of a chasm; one 
push of Jack’s hand would send him over; 
and Jack did not even hesitate. 

“Prosecute Eben!” he exclaimed in honest 
scorn. “I should think not! I wasn’t brought 
up to kick a man when he’s down.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


Oy Samuel S. Drury 


is to drink a great deal of it every day. If 
this paper were medical I should say just how 
many glasses a day; as it is moral, I simply 
say a great deal. The most refreshing and the 
most wholesome beverage in our country is 
water. If more people drank it freely and per- 
sistently there would be far less disgruntle- 
ment in the world. As of the “apple a day” 
say also of water: Two quarts of water a day 
keeps the doctor away. The next obvious use 
of water is to bathe in it. A bathtub cannot 
now be classed as a luxury, available for only 
the few. It is a necessity, and for all. We 
Americans are a clean but careless people. 
Well might we re-read the Book of Leviticus 
to learn simple rules of hygiene. To wash our 
hands before eating is not a refinement .or 
even primarily an act of considerateness to 
our table companions. Primarily it is to pre- 
vent us from swallowing germs with our food. 
To start the day with a tonic tub of cold 
water, to be careful by means of scrubs with 
hot water not to transmit infections from the 
fingers to the nostrils or to the mouth, will 
surely prevent—but hold, enough! I’m trying 
to talk like a doctor! Let the cobbler stick to 
his last! So back to my morals! 

A very moral act is that last thing to do 
with water, and that is to swim in it. Every 
boy and girl should learn how to swim. Early 
master that clean sport. Certain colleges now 
make the granting of a degree depend on 
ability to swim. That qualification might well 
precede granting the high-school diploma, for 
postponing it until college would allow many 
to lose this aquatic athletic accomplishment. 
Even inland towns without rivers or ponds 
could encourage swimming. To acquire that 
art great bodies of water are not needed. A 
fifty-foot tank, white with tiles and sparkling 
with an aérated stream, would be a good 
investment for your selectmen! You who live 
away from salty seas or rippling rivers had 
better urge your town to maintain a swim- 
ming pool! The ability to swim befits the 
clean-hearted, able-bodied young American 
who wills to be harmoniously and healthily 
at home in God’s great out of doors. 


CAMPING AND RIDING 


Next, an easy and wholesome familiarity 
with our mother earth suggests to me two 
activities of personal health: I mean camping 
and horseback riding. Camping should be 
interspersed with tramping; our life out of 
doors should be open and airy. Let no one 
think that sitting about for days under a tent, 
stuffing canned goods and doing nothing, is 
real camping. The very smell of wet canvas 
or trodden grass brings to my mind now sun- 
dry youthful camping experiences—second- 
rate experiences too, for to loll about remote 
from home restrictions or town laws is neither 
a tonic to the body nor a stimulant to the 
soul. Be sure that your camping—now en- 
riched and niade purposeful by the scout 
movements—is full of motion and air. For 
eight months so many of us live so largely 
a housed, furnace-dry-heat existence that in 
open seasons we should be out most of the 
time. Hard tramping, cool swimming, clean 
talking and sound sleeping should mark our 
contact with that mother earth which leads 
us to health. Up the side of a steep California 
cafion I met two boys spending the spring 
holiday on a fishing trip. They were off for 
a sensible, airy holiday, the sort we should 
oftener spend; for a vacation is not a vacant 
time, a time of street-corner idling, but should 
be a ruddy, virile change of effort. Then daily 
oxygenate the blood, sweat from every pore; 
let the winds enfold you and the rains wet 
you, and return to school fuller of health than 
ever before. 

In our inventory of wholesome acts I 
would next place something that may aston- 
ish you—familiarity with horses. Riding is a 
manly sport. Shifting the levers and the gears 
of an automobile can never rank as a manly 
sport. To learn to ride is next to impossible 
for city boys. Moreover, it is expensive—and 
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we do not like to recommend aristocratic 
sports as essential to everyone! All the essen- 
tials are universals. Recently I have visited 
two schools where riding is the chief exercise. 
For climatic reasons the boys do not play 
football or skate, but every boy has a horse, 
uses him daily, takes complete care of him 
and gets a lifelong ease with horseflesh. That 
is sane, for, although men at the age of fifty 
cannot play hard games, they can ride. Ex- 
pensive as the sport is, try this method of 
becoming a horseman, or at least one whose 
knees do not smite together at the thought of 
a horse! Make friends with a farmer who 
may let you ride his horse on Saturday or 
Sunday afternoons. In some way get on a 
horse’s back and then in some way stay there! 
And, to quote the motto so universally true, 
Do it now. Do it before you’re sixteen years 
old or before you’re twenty. For in matters 
athletic after twenty we are old. 

The subject of food will appeal to all. You 
will not find me a kill-joy, like an ancient 
dyspeptic cautioning you not to enjoy your 
meals. Young people generally are hungry, 
and for good reason. Then is the period of 
body and bone building. It has been proved 
that between fourteen and seventeen we need 
more food, more calories of nourishment than 
at any other time. Watchful parents and 
trained teachers will give you advice about 
when and how much and how to eat. I hope 
they will not tell you it is wicked to eat be- 
tween meals. For if they do I can’t agree with 
them! Eating at midmorning seems natural 
if you hurry off to school shortly after eight 
o’clock and do not come back until after one. 
School schedules should recognize the de- 
mands of an empty stomach. When hungry 
few people can do active brain work. It may 
sound fanciful, but how effectively we should 
all work if at eleven o’clock our school gave 
us five minutes of setting-up exercises, to be 
followed by a chunk of dry bread or a bran 
roll hard enough nearly to crack our teeth! 
After a glass of fresh water, thus aérated and 
fortified, we could attack that problem in 
algebra more cleverly than before! Let your 
food be hard. So much of it is soft and flabby, 
just slip-and-go-down. We need food on 
which to crunch, to grind, to chew. Perhaps 
you have heard of the statesman who chewed 
every piece of meat thirty-seven times, until 
there was nothing left to masticate! “All 
health,” said Mr. Horace Fletcher, the health 
philosopher who spread so many good ideas, 
“js mental and dental.” Nowadays with tooth- 
brush drills and school dentists the problem 
is better met than in the days when society 
and schools tolerated a boy whose teeth were 
brown and crumbly from constant candy and 
no care. 

My only health thoughts about diet are: 
Eat all you want; but eat slowly, and chew 
and chew. Even chew milk as you drink it. 
Take at least eight glasses of water a day, 
but not at your meals. There, you see, I have 
laid down a rule after all! Keep your eye 
clear, your digestion free, your breath pure. 
Thus you can cope with anything. 


MY BODY CAN BE A TEMPLE 


As to sleep, it is “a gentle thing, beloved 
from pole to pole.” No one should be ashamed 
to sleep all that he needs. Sleeping is not a 
sin, but like food and water and air a form of 
nourishment. Late hours are bad, long hours 
are good. The wise young person, careless of 
being wealthy but caring to be healthy, fol- 
lows the rule of early to bed and early to rise. 
Beginning no later than nine o’clock, nine 
hours of solid slumber is what youth needs. 
Thus we accumulate a reserve of power and 
poise; thus we can be active forces in waking 
hours. Never be half awake in the daytime! 
Rest and sleep, essential for all, have no place 
in waking hours. The well-rested boy is the 
well-working boy. 

Those are our findings on the beautiful and 
valuable subject of health. Unless clean hands 
and a pure heart dominate the body, there 
can be no real health. Good morals make good 
muscles. Clean thinking and clean living are 
partners and serve each other. Learn to love 
to endure hardness as a good soldier does. 
Keep yourself as hard as nails. If you find 
yourself lolling back on sofa pillows and 
liking to do so, then for the sake of your 
character and your body—that is, for the sake 
of your health—dash out of the house and 
run up a hill or take a six-mile walk and come 
home hot and ruddy and clear-headed. Never 
be stuffy in mind or in body. Exhale a fresh 
influence of tonic and cheer. Rejoice in water 
—wash in it, swallow it, swim in it. Choose 
coarse food. Keep your very teeth exercised ! 

We are going to be healthy, you and I. 
We are going to enjoy and transmit health. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


But remember this one caution: we are not 
going to talk about it. In that subject no one 
can be interested—and yet it is too commonly 
used as a topic of general interest. To recount 
your symptoms is a sorry egotism. It is as bad 
taste to talk about your health as to describe 
your dreams or other trivial personal matters. 
Do not be ego-centric. As public servants, as 
tools in the great workshop, it is our business 


to keep efficient and fit. Health is expected of 
us, but we must not regard it as an end in 
itself. When we are in harmonious health the 
conditions are best for us to go from health 
to service, to be some one, to leave this good 
world better than we found it. 

Quietly and privately make a resolution as 
you lay down this paper. Shall we not all 
together express it somewhat in this way: 
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How glad I am that I too can be fine! Not 
all the heroes and heroines are in the books. 
I can be a hero too. I can achieve the pure 
heart and the alert body. My body can be 
a temple. That is it. My body shall not be a 
ramshackle rookery of aches and indulgence 
and inefficiency, but a splendid austere temple 
of the spirit of doing things and of. being 
some one—which is the aim of my health. 


SWEETENING BOLIVAR'S TEMPER 


DRAWINGS BY 
W. F. STECHER 















gate in the back-yard fence where Henry 

Landry had just finished washing down 
the family car. With an eager air he greeted 
his chum, “Mop up, Hank, and come on! 
Cap’n Yammy’s just warped his old tramp 
schooner in at the upper levee, and he’s 
brought our parrot up from Honduras. We’d 
better get it while the Carib Girl is on this 


Be BOYD came whistling through the 


side of the river; she’ll take a tow across to 


the sugarhouse this afternoon.” 
’ “How do you know that Cap’n Yammy’s 
got our parrot?” asked Henry. 

“He was telephoning from quarantine to 
dad’s office and mentioned it—a whopping big 
South American macaw named Bolivar. He 
licked all the other parrots comin’ up, and 
the cap’n says there won’t be a tail feather 
left on one of ’em if he doesn’t get rid of 
him!” 

Henry laughed and washed his hands. “All 
right! Yammy’s been promising us that old 
bird for his last three trips! We’ll draw straws 
to see whether he’s going to live at your house 
or at mine, Benny!” 

Snatching up his cap, he followed his friend 
out of the yard. It was a hot, still June morn- 
ing in Louisiana, and the boys were glad at 
last to mount the long green inner slope of 
the Mississippi River levee in order to get 
what air there was stirring. Across on the east 
bank lay the miles of corrugated iron-roofed 
wharves that hid the city of New Orleans. 
They radiated heat as the yellow surface of 
the river itself seemed to radiate it. Along the 


The rush took him half- 
way over the cover 
of the iron hatch 
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path that followed the top of 
the levee the boys trudged for 
half a mile, and then they saw 
the weathered masts and the 
shabby sails of the obscure little 
tramp schooner that their good 
friend, Capt. Aristide Yama- 
craw, half Creole, half West 


Up from her waist rose 
a dark yellow geyser 


Indian, commanded on long, irregular trading 
trips to the less known ports of the Caribbean 
Sea and of other waters of Central and South 
America. 

“T guess that old Bolivar parrot’ll feel right 
at home in this heat,” muttered Ben. 

“Looks as if the old tub were clean de- 
serted, and the pitch fryin’ out of her seams,” 
said Hank. “Say, how do you carry a parrot? 
We didn’t bring a thing!” 

“The cap’n’ll fix that! I’m wondering what 
mother will say when we come lugging into 
the house a macaw parrot with a tail three 
feet long.” 

Henry stopped and laughed. Both boys 
gazed at the shabby little seven-hundred-ton 
ship that lay along the battwre of the levee, 
sheered off from the skeleton dock by. the rat- 
guard beams. The levee stretched fore and 
aft of her, untenanted; in that midmorning 
heat scarcely a soul was in sight anywhere. 

“T see Yammy now under the after awning 
loungin’ and waitin’ for a tug,” said Ben. 
“We'll unload parrots before they tow him 
across. Come —” 

Ben’s speech was cut short by a sudden yet 
slow and muffled explosion. It did not seem 
to come from the Carib Girl, but as they held 
their eyes fixed on the ship they saw an ex- 
tremely curious sight. Up from her waist 
rose a dark yellow geyser—a great splash of 
opaque stuff that mounted almost to her fore- 
mast top before it smashed back again in a 
heavy spreading spray. The detonation was so 
low that it might not have attracted attention 
a half mile away, but the Carib Girl seemed 
to shake and quiver with its force. There she 
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stood, seemingly uninjured, with no smoke 
or flame issuing from her. For a moment there 
was a sort of shining haze in the rigging, but 
it resolved itself into myriad dripping points 
from yards and shrouds and halyards. Then 
for another moment the grimy old rigging 
sparkled like a Christmas tree. 

“Well, say !” gasped Henry. “What’s that ?” 

“T don’t know! But I hear Cap’n Yammy! 
He’s yellin’ like a lunatic!” 

Both boys started to run. It was several 
hundred yards to where they could dash out 
on the narrow plank gangway that led from 
the top of the levee over the batture mud to 
the rail of the schooner; and long before they 
reached the gangway their amazement grew. 

The Carib Girl lay as peaceful as before, 
except that she dripped, dripped, heavily and 
slowly! They caught sight of the skipper, 
who appeared to be just getting to his feet. 
He also dripped! As Ben loped across the 
gangway he saw the Jamaican cook thrust his 
frightened face out of the galley. 

“Look out dar!” the cook shouted. “Dis is 
de beatin’est I ever see!” 

But the next minute he saw more. Ben’s 
feet flew from under him, he staggered, slid 
and sat down. And the next minute Hank 
struck the deck-and turned a half somersault 
before he, too, sat down. They heard a roar 
from Captain Yamacraw, who was coming 
forward round the aft structure. 

Hank raised a dripping hand, which had 
ploughed along the deck. “Well, if this isn’t 
molasses candy !” 

Ben was rubbing his fingers across his nose; 
his face had hit a hanging rope and was 
smeared with molasses. As Hank gazed up- 
ward a great blob of the warm, sticky stuff 
landed square on his cheek. He rolled over 
and got to his knees. Ben suddenly howled 
with laughter, and the cook, although he still 
looked out fearfully, began to show his teeth 
in a grin. Captain Yamacraw came sloshing 
forward like a man on a city street in a Feb- 
ruary thaw. He kicked molasses from one foot 
and then from the other and gouged a sticky 
finger into his ear; and the more he rubbed 
the worse he looked. Then he began to sputter. 

“Well,” he said, “I been jiggin’ up an’ down 
across the line thirty year, an’ this never 
jer happened to me! See my ship, will you, 

e ’ 


He looked at his cook; he looked at his 
two visitors, who had now got to their feet 
and were shaking smears of thick syrup from 
themselves; but so plastered were they with 
the stuff that he seemed not to recognize them. 

“O cap’n!” Ben gurgled,.for his mouth was 
partly filled with syrup. “What’s happened?” 

“Happened? My port sugar container blew 
up! Yes, sir—ten thousand gallons of Utilla 
Island blackstrap went skyhootin’, and just 
look at my rig and decks! Well, say, if it ain’t 
Hank and Benny! What you doin’ here?” 

“After our parrot,” shouted Hank. “Old 
Bolivar —” 

“Parrot?” Cap’n Yammy gazed forward, 
then up. On a yard they all saw some weird, 
clammy object squirming slowly along. ‘“Par- 
rot!” gasped the skipper. “The biggest parrot 
crate—two dozen in it going to old Santelli’s 
bird shop—was on top of that port sugar- 
tank hatch, and it was smashed to kindling! 
Just look at ’em now!” 

Across the top of the aft structure on the 
sticky deck and up the forecastle stairs strag- 
gled the worst collection of tropic birds that 
any natural-history student ever saw. Ben 
Boyd took one look at the procession of eight 
parrots wading forward and then shrieked 
with laughter. 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ to laugh at!” broke in 
Cap’n Yammy, but he, too, grinned. “Santelli 
won’t pay me six bits for them birds! The 
sugar is insured by the owners, and it’s none 
o’ my loss, but parrots—just gaze on that 
other crate which didn’t get busted! They’ve 
got five bar’ls of sugar down on top of ’em!” 

The tall, solemn skipper was so funny 
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standing on his syrup-smeared < 
deck and counting off parrots ' 

with a dripping finger that 
Hank and Ben roared again. ey 

Cap’n Yammy sloshed about ' 

his deck, which was both 
sticky and slippery. The rig- 
ging still dripped, and molasses 
oozed down the scuppers and 
streamed away on the muddy 
Mississippi. Hank and Ben 
were uncomfortable; their 
clothes were sticking to them, 
and the smell of the ferment- 
ing “sugar,” as the shipping 
men term the crude molasses, 
was unpleasant. Ginny, the 
cook, stuck his head out of the 
galley just in time to get a 








"any more than Hank resem- 


tere -| bled a live American boy. 


pala They both yelled in unison. 
Peet “O Ginny!” howled Hank, 
} for he remembered that no 
one except the cook was on 
the schooner now. “Ginny!” 
But there was silence except 
\ for the echoes. 
} “G-rr-aa-k !” shrieked Boli- 
var and fought for a perch on 
4 Hank’s shoulder. 
ne “Quch!” yelled Hank. “Quit 
j scratching !” 
Bee Bolivar fought him and 
=i splashed the thick stuff into 
me his face until he could hardly 
breathe. 
! “Well, go, then!” blubbered 





great blob of the stuff on his 
kinky head. . 

“That sugar has broke in the skylight, an’ 
you better git aft an’ clean up the mess in the 
cabin!” roared the skipper to the cook. “I’m 
in a fix,” he grinned at the boys. “Bilson, the 
mate, went to see some shippin’ people; all 
my spigoty crew is off on two hours’ shore 
leave; and nobody on board but me an’ the 
cook.” 

“And Bolivar!” said Hank with a laugh. 
“Where’s our old parrot ?” 

“Well, I'll bet he’s got that long red-an’- 
yaller tail of his so plastered up that he can’t 
walk,” retorted Cap’n Yammy. “He was in 
the cage that got smashed, but it’d take more 
sugar than this to sweeten that old bird!” 

The freed parrots were waddling about and 
with indignant shrieks were climbing wher- 
ever they could. With their feathers awry and 
blown full of syrup they were a “sight.” 

“Tf they could swear they’d bawl me out 
somethin’ awful,” said Cap’n Yammy. “As if 
I could help it ! I knew of a hundred-thousand- 
gallon tank o’ sugar that blew up in the hot 
days over in N’Orleans once. They had-to get 
the fire hose out to scrub the houses and 
streets and folks that it hit. I guess too much 
heat and rollin’ in the seas started that stuff 
to ferment. Say, boys, we look like three 
yaller jackets rolled in fly paper!” He grinned 
at his young friends. “I’m goin’ over to the 
levee and telephone Bilson and then call up 
the insurance agency.” 

“T'll go help you,” said Ben. “It'll save us 
time cleaning up!” 

So Hank watched them depart and then 
went hunting for the macaw. The par- 
rots paddling aimlessly round in the syrup 
screeched at him; but it was not until he 
rounded the open hatch of the cylindrical 
tank, which just protruded above the deck, 
that he eet a new wrathful shriek. Right 
behind the hatch coaming he saw the red 
head of the long-tailed Bolivar. 

“You're the old boy all right!” exclaimed 
Hank mockingly. “Ashamed of yourself and 
tryin’ to hide, hey? If I had a gunny sack or 
something to throw over you and get you 
home and washed up you wouldn’t be so 
sweet, but you’d be prettier!” 

Hank went round the hatch, but the parrot 
moved the other way, screaming angrily. His 
deep blue wings were plastered fast to his 
sides, and his long, brilliantly colored tail 
dragged dismally in the molasses. But the par- 
rot was able to waddle round the hatch as 
fast as Hank could slip and slide. Finally, the 
boy caught up a coil of light rope, shook the 
syrup from it and tried to lasso Bolivar. The 
loop fell in the smear, and he tried again. 
Then the bird climbed on the coaming and 
scolded and made an attempt to shake his 
feathers, 

Hank thought he could get him now before 
he could turn his long sticky tail and descend; 
so he made a run and a grab at Bolivar’s back. 
The rush took him halfway over the cover of 
the iron hatch, but he managed to throw one 
arm round the sticky parrot. Then he felt 
something turn under him. Down he was 
going headfirst. The round cover had been 
balanced on the coaming, and it had canted 
just enough with the boy’s weight to let him 
so 7 downward headfirst—into the sugar 

an 

_ Before Hank struck he saw what was com- 
ing; but his sticky hands could grasp nothing 
except the short line and the parrot. He shut 
his eyes in the gloom as he plopped into the 
molasses, Then, struggling mightily upward, 
he got his head out and gasped. But there he 
stood almost to his neck in the clinging sweet, 
trying to wipe it out of his eyes and from his 
mouth, 

Then he yelled. A hollow echo came back. 
A desperate flopping arose by his side, and he 
dragged the parrot up to the surface. The 
macaw sputtered and fought in the heavy 
curling syrup. He did not resemble a parrot 





. Hank, giving Bolivar a hearty 

shove. But Bolivar could not 
swim or wade or float. To save him from 
sinking Hank dragged him back by his be- 
draggled tail. 

Then the boy began to feel weak and 
frightened. The top of the container was only 
a few feet above his head, but in that drag- 
ging muck he could no more have jumped for 
it than he could have flown. Even to lift an 
arm toward it was a tiring task. And the 
sucking weight of the syrup along-with the 
sour-sweet fumes rising from it made him 


gasp. 

“Tl go down in this,” he thought. “A fellow 
can’t keep on his feet; it drags and pulls at 
him!” ; 

Staring round him, he saw nothing except 
the sides of the cylinder. One half of the 
molasses had blown out over the luckless 
Carib Girl; a foot more depth would have 
drowned Hank in short order. Even now he 
knew that his strength was failing. If some 
one would only discover him! But the cook 
would never come on deck until he had 
cleaned the cabin. And if Ben and Cap’n 
Yammy returned they might indeed miss him, 
but they would never dream that he was in 
the tank. It was the last spot to bother with 
in cleaning up. 

And so closely did the stuff press about 
Hank’s body that soon he feared that he could 
not even shout; he tried it once despairingly. 
The arm with which he fought to hold the 
parrot was weakening, but he hated to let the 
bird drown. Finally, to stop Bolivar’s sharp 
claws from clutching frantically into his neck 
he dragged up the slip-noose end of the line 
and put it round the parrot’s leg. Then as he 
held the dripping bird out of the molasses he 
had an idea that made his tired heart throb. 
He could not get out of the tank, but Bolivar 
might! 

“Old boy,” gasped Hank, “if I can throw 
and boost you far enough, and you have 
sense enough to grab the lower rim in the 
hatch hole, you'll make it!” 

Once he tried to toss the parrot up, but 
Bolivar fell back, a shrieking, clammy mass, 
on Hank’s head; but he could not spatter any 
more syrup on Hank than Hank was carrying. 
Again he stood on tiptoe on the bottom of 
the iron cylinder and flung Bolivar heavily 
up at the circle of sky. There was a terrific 
squalling and flopping in the hatch hole; but 
Bolivar had shaken his sticky wings free and 
hung on the lower rim, spattering more syrup 
down on the boy. 

Hank gasped and reeled, clutching the rope. 
In another moment he cleared his stinging 
eyes and saw Bolivar give a final struggle 
and mount over the coaming. Hank twisted 
the rope round his hand. 

“Now, old boy,” he gasped, “I’m goin’ to 
shake you up until you make fuss enough to 
wake the dead!” 

He jerked and yelled and felt Bolivar pulJ- 
ing and scratching over the coaming of the 
tank. With his last energy Hank flopped his 
arms and shouted, “Hi—O—Benny! Get Bol- 
ivar! See ol’ Bolivar, Benny!” 

Then he heard a voice, “Why, here’s the old 
fool parrot—got a line fishin’ down into the 
sugar. Dog-goned if he ain’t!” It was Captain 
Yamacraw. 

The instant the captain touched Bolivar’s 
line, Hank jerked it and yelled. The next mo- 
ment he saw Cap’n Yammy and Ben Boyd 
both staring down on him in amazement. 

“Git that ladder, Ben—quick!” shouted the 
skipper. 

In another moment they dragged Hank up 
and laid him flat on the sticky deck. He sput- 
tered and gasped and then opened an eye to 
see Bolivar wiping his sugary nose on Ben’s 
sleeve. 

“This old parrot’s goin’ to. be mine, Ben,” 
Hank mumbled. “The cap’n can easily get 
you another, but let me tell you Bolivar and 
I have been through the war together!” 
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Some 40 Races 


Now employ a new dentifrice 


FPA great dental authority lives in New 
Zealand. His books are now recognized all 
the world over. 

The new era in teeth cleaning is largely 
the result of his research. 

And Pepsodent, based largely on his 
theories, is fast being adopted by careful 
people of every race and clime. 


Brings five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five dis- 
tinct effects. All of them are deemed 
essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow. That is 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest starch deposits 
which cling. They may otherwise form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids which 
cause decay. 


The fight on film 


It combats the film on teeth in two effec- 
tive ways. 

Film is the cause of most tooth troubles 
—that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
It coats the teeth and night and day may 
threaten serious damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it, and many 
— local and internal, are now traced 
to them. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science has now found two ways 
to fight that film. Able authorities have 
amply proved them. Two of them, em- 
bodied in Pepsodent, form the reason for 
its chief effect. 


Leading dentists everywhere advise this 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
—_ All druggists supply the large 
tu 





daily film combatant. Millions of people 
have come to employ it. Every day, proba- 
bly, you see glistening teeth due to its 
action on film. 


This test will delight you 


A 10-Day Tube is being sent to every 
home that asks. This offer is now made 
half the world over. 

This test is most convincing. The re- 
sults will surprise and delight you. The 
jee we send explains the reasons for 

em. 


This is to urge that you make that test 
—and now. Learn how much this method 
means to you and yours. See the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth it brings. You will 
always want your teeth, we think, brushed 
in this modern way. 





Quick changes come 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 
This test is important. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 935, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to ~ 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 








A. D. Lasker 
Chairmam of the: Shipping Beard 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MAN who is brilliant a part of the time 
is generally laborious alli of! the: time. 


A Brook will guide you up the wildest Glen; 
The friendly Brook will lead you Home again. 


QUITTING TIME brings beginning time: for 
something; what a man makes of it makes 
him. 


MANY A YOUNG MAN is put. to it to 
understand why it is so hard fora girl to walk 
half. a. dozen. blocks. instead of: waiting; for a 
street car. An evening dance that. lasts from 
nine o’clock until after midnight requires 
twenty-eight thousand steps, or a little more 
than eleven miles. 


THE DISCOVERY of a method of cultivat- 
ing pearls in oysters has created some stir; but 
the opinion of the dealers: is: that: such pearls 
can be produced only im smail-sizes and that 
they can be easily distinguished: Real: pearis 
will always be worth their cost. Real sapphires 
have advanced to four times their: price since 
synthetic sapphires, distinguishable only, by 
an expert, were first produced. 


IN THE EASTERN TOWNS the native girls 
who during:the war went to work in the mills 
for patriotic reasons are remaining at their 
jobs. The: efforts of service: managers and their 
corps: of! nurses, with rest: rooms: and recrea- 
tional) facilities; have made factory work once 
more: a: desirable: occupation. Not since the 
early days: off the: textile industry have so 
many native girls been willing to compete 
with foreigners: in the mill towns. 


PERU IS NOW CELEBRATING the cen- 
tennial anniversary. of its independence. Lima, 
the Peruvian capital, was for centuries the 
centre of Spanish dominion in South America, 
but its people followed the lead of rebellious 
Chile and Buenos Aires: in establishing inde- 
pendence at the end of the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. The constitution of 
1860, by which Peru is now governed, is very 
similar to our own Constitution. Nominally 
the people are free and have sovereign rights 
in the choice of representatives, but in reality 
the poverty and ignorance: of: the masses: leave 
them helpless: The Peruvian ambassador at 
Washington has invited:the American: navy to 
participate:in theanniversary celebration, and 
it is-likely that at least one ship of the Pacific 
fleet will bear a message. of good will from the 
United States. 


THE. PROFITABLE LiGHT. HORSE of the 
future, aside from horses bred for special pur- 
poses, will be the horse that proves: most’ use- 
ful on the ordinary farm or ranch. The three 
great American breeds, the standard, the Mor- 
gan and the American: saddle horse, are the 
basis of the government expefiments, begun 
in 1904 in Colorado and: now carried: om in 
Buffalo, Wyoming. The object is to establish 
a new type that will have the best qualities 
of all three breeds, and that will breed true. 
Success in fixing a combination of substance, 
soundness, endurance,. good: temper, well-bal- 
anced action-and a. fair. amount of: speed at:a 
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walk or a:trot has: been noteworthy. The new 

type: is bay our inc, stands about 15.3 hands 

between. eleven: hundred and 

carries: its head well 

up and! has the general appearance: of activity 
and: style: e¢ 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


ee three months: of idleness the coal 
miners of Great Britaim lave gone back 
to. work. They have given up their 
demand for a national wages: pool, which 
would insure the same pay: to»miners whether 
they work.in profitable or im unprofitable col- 
lieries;:for it has long been apparent that that 
scheme was impossible: except under govern- 
ment. ownership: They have been promised a 
standard wage twenty per cent above the pre- 
war level and a system of profit sharing that 
will make it possible for them to add consid- 
erably to their wages by increasing the daily 
output of the mines. 

The strike has been a.terribly costly affair. 
The miners themselves have lost something 
like $120,000,000 in wages. In order to help 
the coal industry out of the pit into which the 
strike has dropped it, the nation must now 
tax itself $50,000,000 to supply the subsidy 
that will be necessary in order to get the new 
wage plan under way. Finally, the loss to in- 
dustry and to commerce, though not precisely 
calculable, is put in almost every estimate at 
far-more than a billion dollars. The strike has 
for the present at least completely. destroyed 
the: important. coal-export: trade: of Britain ; 
whether it will!spring:up:again we must wait 
to see. A good many Englishmen are pessi- 
mistic and. think that British industry has 
received'a blow at.a.critical:time from which 
it’ will find it: impossible to recover. But the 
nation at large, which has borne the incon- 
venience. and the loss with a.singularly stoical 
patience, is by no means discouraged. It thinks, 
no doubt, that, serious as the strike has. been, 
it came at a time when the rivals of Great 
Britain were: not prepared to profit safely at 
its expense. 

One thing’is certain: the outcome is a defeat 


for the radicals among: the British: working-- 


men. The cause of national ownership-has lost 
ground; the party of “direct action” is dis- 
credited; the: solidarity: of the famous Triple 
Alliance on which the radical leaders have 
counted proved illusory. when: the unions were 
brought face to face with the question: of: ac- 
complishing their aims by deliberately: “hold- 
ing: up” their fellow: citizens. The moment for 
industrial and political revolution has.not. yet: 


ome:in E 
com ngland. ee 


A DAY’S WORK 


agreement: between. the employers 
| and the: workers. that’ brought the strike 
in the New York clothing industry: to an 
end contained one clause that is worth atten- 
tion. The workers; besides: accepting somewhat 
smaller wages, agreed to increase their pro- 
ductiom by fifteen per cent.. That: means: that 
for some time past they have been doing con- 
siderably less: work. in a day than they have 
always been able and. are now willing to do. 
It means; too, that by inference they claim 
the right, which by inference the employers: 
concede to them, to say. how much work. they 
shall do in. a. day, be the wages what they 
will. 

Of course, everyone. knows that. for a long. 
time: that arrangement. has been in actual 
force in more trades. than the clothing trade 
—conspicuously in the building trades. But, 
unless. we are mistaken, this is the first time 
that it has been recognized and in a sense 
confirmed by formal agreement with the em- 
ployers. A good many readers of The Com- 
panion are old enough to remember a time 
when the idea of.an artificially defined day’s 
work. was: unheard of. A day’s work then was 
all that. a. man could do, working. steadily 
during. the hours: for which he was hired. It 
has gradually become something less than 
that; often something exactly measured by 
the rules and regulations of the labor organi- 
zations. Hitherto the employers, though they 
knew well enough what was going on, have 
in public closed their eyes to the fact, hoping, 
perhaps, that’ the condition was temporary. 
Now, in one. industry at. least, they have 
admitted the right of labor to fix.the amount 
of production it' will give in return for a day’s 
wage. 

The thing amounts 'to a revolution in indus« 
try. It makes the management of industry in 
the old sense-no longer a function of the em- 
ployer; for it is evident that if labor can 
control’ production at will; giving now less 
and now more, as it thinks best, it has quite 
as much: to say about management as the man 


whe: finances: the: business: and sells the prod- 
uct.. Furthermore;, the new’ arrangement is a 
long step: away from: individualism in indus- 
try. The amount of. work that a man shall do 
is-to be determined, not by his capacity or his 
inclination,. but by: the rules. of his craft. He 
must. submit. even, against his will. It is a 
practice unfavorable to special ability and 
intended to promote. class.solidarity. 

It. remains- to be seen. whether the new 
attitude of labor toward: a. day’s work is a 
good thing or a: bad. thing. for the working- 
mam and: for: the: rest of the world. Some hail 
it as a great advance toward justice and the 
rights of man. Others. believe that it means 
the decay of industry, and consequently of 
civilization. More accept it without any com- 
prehension of what it means. We shall have 
to. think a: great. deal. about it in the future; 
it. is. therefore a: good. plan. to. begin thinking 
a little about. it:now. 

* e ¢ 
KEEPING COOL. 
‘suggest. in midsummer: that’ it: is: even 
more: desirable than ever: to. keep: cool: is: 
‘to invite the derision. that’ deservedly: 
attends the utterance of the obvious. Yet: with 
a: few words of explanation: the advice: that 
seems so. unnecessary may be worth offering. 

Tt is a fact of common experience: that the 
more heated a man is Agee f the more in- 
flammable becomes his disposition. and state 
of. mind. People:are-far more likely: to be:cross 
when they afe hot than when they are cool. 
Tempers: rise: with the thermometer: The fre- 
quency, and. suddenness of bloody affrays in 
hot.countries, as compared: with the frequency 
of similar occurrences in: the: more temperate 
zones, illustrate the irritating: effect: that: heat! 
rays have upon: the disposition. 

And the more a:mam gives: way to the exas- 
peratiom that. physical: discomfort: stimulates 
the more conscious does he become of pliysical 
discomfort. The man in a. wilted: collar who 
gets: angry: is- always: hotter: than: the man in 
a: wilted: collar wha keeps: his: temper, and it 
always takes him longer to cool off. An ex- 

pression:commonly heard in summervis, “Hot 
wesw takes it: out-of me.” It: takes-iti out: of 
everyone to:some degree; but it: takes less:out 
of: the man who: keeps: cool: than. out: of the 
man who fusses, fumes, fidgets or fulminates. 

So; if you: keep cool: in a figurative sense, 
yow will not: become: so overheated in a literal 
sense. And:if you can keep your temper-in hot 
weather,. you: should: never have: any: trouble 
with: it:at: other times: of the-year. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE IN GOVERNMENT 


[TELLIGENT people everywhere are seri- 
ously’ disturbed at the constantly mount- 
ing cost of administering government. 
Extravagance and waste are general, but they 
are- most conspicuous and most dangerous in 
national’ affairs: In: Great’ Britain there is a 
strong public sentiment against the methods 
born: of the tremendous’ expenditures: of the 
war. The opponents: of the Coalition: Minis-- 
try; hitherto unable to unite on-any common 
platform, are beginning to get together in 
support of retrenchment and economy. “Anti- 
waste” candidates in: several recent by-elec- 
tions have won astonishing victories. Some 
observers believe that Mr. Lloyd George is in 
desperate danger-of a parliamentary defeat on 
that. issue. 
In America: the protest’ against expending 
such vast sums as five or six billions a year 
is making itself felt at' Washington. President 


Harding and Congress have agreed upon a: 


special commission the duty of which is to 
recommend all sorts of ways of reorganizing 
the government so as to save’ money. One of 
the most promising suggestions is that a good 
many of the separate bureaus that now. per- 
form the same or similar duties shall be con- 
solidated. Bureau officials who fear that their 
dignity will suffer or that their salaries will 
be reduced are of course opposed to the plan; 
but the President has warned all of them: that’ 
he will dismiss any who try openly to inter- 
fere with it. One or two who have been con- 
spicuously active in that way have already 
been removed. 

Coérdination between different departments 
and the substitution of business methods for: 
the traditional “red tape” are also hopeful 
means of economy. It is:said in illustration of 
the present loose system that at the-end of the 
war the War Department had a quantity of 
frozen meat on hand for which it had no use. 
It sold the meat at a heavy loss, although at 
thesame time the Navy Department, in need 
of just such provisions, was advertising for 
bids and’ paying full prices: for its meat, A 
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single purchasing: office for. both. departments. 
would have-saved the country. a great deal.of 
money. To meet. the situation a number. of. 
large business concerns. Have offered the. gov~ 
ernment the services. of. their. efficiency ex- 
perts. Those men can. offer plenty. of excellent 
suggestions for simplifying and. coérdinating 
the clumsy and chaotic. bureau. administration 
at: Washington. We ge erg ory will. adopt 
some of the suggestions, and that the depart- 
ment officials will accept. in. goed faith those 
that are adopted. 

The new budget. office. should: be a help. If 
it can impress on Congress the waste that is 
inherent in indefinite. appropriations, in. re- 
volving: funds, and in: using unexpended bal- 
ances for purposes: for which Congress has 
already refused to make appropriations, it will 
be of real service. Those practices are: all of 
recent growth and are. the result primarily of 
the free spending of the war years. 

It will be harder for. us. than for Great Brit- 
ain ta reduce: unnecessary expenses, for in 
Great Britain the Cabinet, through its. direct 
control, of a parliamentary majority, has the 
reins-of. power. completely in its hands. In the 
United States the division of. power between 
the executive and: legislative departments, and 
the frequent differences that arise between the 
two, make. it. difficult to. agree. upon. a sin- 
gle policy with regard to. expenditures, or to 
carry out such, a: policy. when: it has been 
agreed. upon, But we who are. the taxpayers 
ought to insist that.something be done. Every- 
one. feels. the burden. of. the present. Federal 
taxation, and: everyone knows that, great as 
the legitimate demands. are,. lax. and extrava- 
gant: methods. multiply them. beyond. excuse. 
Let your Congressman: know: that you know 
these things, and. that. you Sone on. him to 
do. his. share. toward changing them. 


oe? 
THE TROUBLESOME NATIONAL 
DEBT 


‘the next seven years the Treas- 

. ury: of. the United States. will have to 

' meet. annually an average of more than 

a billion dollars of the national debt. It. is 

manifestly impossible to pay off such a huge 

sum every year; that is, to reduce the total 

debt by that.amount. All that we-car do is to 

pay what we can and renew the balance of 
the debt by fresh borrowing. 

To all. persons except. those who have to 
deal with: the. national finances, and possibly 
to some of' them, the situation is. a great’ mud- 
die. It is-no one’s fault that it’is so, for; con- 
sidering the circumstances in which the debt 
was incurred, it could not have been other- 
wise. The Treasury operations during the war 
may not have been characterized by perfect 
wisdom, but. they. were wisely conceived, well 
organized, successful and. supported by uni- 
versal’ public opinion—by financiers, by the 
banks, which codperated heartily in taking 
and distributing the loans,,and by investors 
great and’small. The. methods that have been 
proved to. be the best’ for placing government 
loans in time of peace cannot be employed in 
time of war. 

Where it is practicable governments borrow 
on long-time bonds. Investors. prefer. them, 
although the rate of interest on securities that 
have many. years to run is. lower than the 
interest on short-term securities. But long- 
term. bonds cannot.be. floated—cannot win the 
favor of the multitude of small investors 
whom it is important to attract—when the 
sum needed is large and the money is required 
at once. 

That is why the Liberty bonds were made 
to mature at such early dates, as well as why 
the government now has so large an unfunded 
debt. The national and popular issues for 
which great campaigns were. organized did not 
bring in all the money that was needed or 
bring any of it: fast.enough to meet war ex- 
penditures, and the Treasury had to. issue 
notes and certificates that ran only a few 
months. and. that were bought: by the banks. 
They have had to be renewed over and over, 
as they have matured. Whatever reduction of 
the gross debt has been made since. the armi- 
stice has been in the short-term and tempo- 
rary floating debt; but by and by the entire 
debt must: be refunded in long-term securities. 


ee 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SHIPPING 
BOARD 


will be the duty—not wholly. pleasant— 

' of the-newly appointed Shipping Board to 
“‘write off” something like two billions of 
dollars from the assets of the United States 
government. A’ great fleet of‘ merchant ships, 
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built to meet an emergency of war at a cost 
far above anything that could be justified by 
ordinary economic principles, must be got rid 
of at what it will fetch or come very shortly 
to. be scrapped. Like an anxious shopkeeper, 
the government has long enough refused to 
sell at a loss; it is time to clear the shelves or 
see the goods spoil. 

From the declaration of the war with Ger- 
many to the end of last year we built more 
than ten million tons of shipping. If the war 
had continued, as we feared it would, into or 
through 1919, most of that great output 
would have been needed. As it happened, most 
of it was not needed, and the general paralysis 
of international trade occasioned by the pov- 
erty and disorder of Europe has still further 
impaired the value of the war-built fleet. No 
one will buy the’ ships at anything like what 
they cost; the: fixed charges on any such in- 
vestment would make it it impossible to sail the 
vessels without losing money every day. The 
government itself dares not attempt to own 
and sail them permanently. It is trying to 
reduce its tremendous expenses rather than to 
add to them. 

A fair estimate of the present value of the 
ships still owned by the United States is one 
billion dollars. It may be more or less, but 
it is probably less rather than more. If the 
ships can be sold at that figure the govern- 
ment will be well out of a costly enterprise, 
and the vessels will be held at a capital value 
that may make it possible to use them: profit- 
ably. We shall have to charge off the difference 
between the cost price and the selling price 
to the cost of war—a cost that grows more 
intolerable in. life and treasure along with the 
complexity and deadly ingenuity of warfare. 

The Shipping Board, though it ought not 
to do anything to keep the government in the 
shipping business a day longer than is neces- 
sary, ought to do whatever it can to increase 
our export trade and to open new trade 
routes on which the shipping of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine can find employment. 
The industry and public spirit of the new 
board will be tested quite as much by the 
efforts it makes in that direction as by the 
cleverness it shows in bargaining with the 
prospective purchasers of its ships. We hope 
that circumstances will permit, and that 
American commercial enterprise will compel, 
the early disposal of those melancholy lines of 
empty and idle ships that are to be seen in 
more than one roadstead both on the Atlantic 
and on the Pacific Coast. If they can be used 
to establish a really successful American mer- 
chant marine, plying to all corners of the 
globe, we can see with better grace the two- 
billion-dollar item on the government’s books 
charged off to profit and loss. The loss we can 
all understand: we should be glad to see 
something that could be called a profit. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE “Third International” has. been meet- 
ing. in Moscow and. as. usual is. in the 
hands. of the extreme Russian Communists. 
Zinoviev was once more chosen chairman,.and 
Trotzky divided with him and Radek the 
conspicuous opportunities on the platform. 
Lenine appears to be completely occupied 
with the domestic difficulties of Russia and. to 
have little time to give to promoting world 
revolution; but the three men named above 
are as eager as ever to spread the sparks of 
revolution to other nations, and their voices 
were all ‘for the tireless and remorseless en- 
couragement of discontent and violence every- 
where. An extraordinarily number of 
Turkish, Indiam and Chinese delegates are said 
to have beem present at the Moscow conven- 
tion. The movement begun by Marx and now 
urged forward by the Bolsheviki, instead of 
working westward as it was expected to do, 
seems to be in an eddy that is carrying it back 
into Asia, There, if it is: not lost, it is likely to 
take on. characteristics that would amaze and 
shock the early prophets of Socialism. 
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HE Latvian government has made am ex- 

periment im currency inflation that should 
be of service in showing the Letts what the 
inevitable results of such a policy ave,, though 
it is otherwise not strikingly successfull The 
government recently issued more tham a bil- 
lion rubles im paper currency as a means of 
financing the marketing of large stocks of 
timber, flax and hides, paying off the railway 
deficit ‘(every nation seems to have a flourish- 
ing railway deficit) and “combating the high 
co:« of living.” The immediate result was the 
‘apse of foreign exchange. The Lettish 
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YOUR TROUBLES ARE OVER 


ruble, which used te be reckoned at the rate 
of two: hundred to a dollar, is now worth just 
about half that—less than a quarter of a cent, 
in fact. The next result was a general rise im 
prices of from four to thirty-three per cent, 
and the rise seems only to have begun. Fiat 
money, however admirable are the intentions 
of those who issue it, never does anything 
except cheapen the currency and make prices 
more and more burdensome. 


e 


Y the time this paragraph is read the fate 
of the seven missing vessels that have 
disappeared off the Atlantic Coast recently, 
and of the crew of the schooner Deering, 
which was found abandoned off Diamond 
Shoals, may be known. At the time of writing, 
the newspapers are divided between the belief 
that the explanation of the mystery is old- 
fashioned piracy and’ the belief that it is a 
Bolshevist sea raid. Both theories are gladly 
welcomed in the offices of the press, for both 
make excellent newspaper copy, and the mes- 
sage found i @ floating bottle, purporting to 
come from the mate of the Deering 
ascribing the kidnaping of the crew to a mys- 
terious oil-burning submarine: chaser, is. just. 
the kind of thing to set a marine reporter’s 
fancy to working. There is no adequate expla- 
nation offered for the supposed treatment. of 
the Deering and its crew, whether its captors 
were Bolsheviki or pirates, The boat. and its 
cargo would’ have beer of more value to: any- 
one than a cabinful of prisoners who would 
have either to be fed or murdered. The story 
has the air of a hot-weather fantasy, but there 
is an undeniable mystery in the fate of the 
missing vessels, and until it is solved we shall 
have plenty of speculation about it. 


e 


OU put a couple of spoonfuls of sugar on 

your cereal and as. many more into your 
coffee every morning, but only a few grains 
of salt om your eggs or your meat. You would 
say—would you not?—that you used more 
sugar tham salt, and that the makers ef candy 
and preserves used quite as many pounds of 
sugar as the people who cure meats use of salt. 
Every householder buys ten pounds of sugar 
to two or three of salt. Yet in the course of a 
year the nation uses @ round million. tons more 
salt than sugar. The explanation probably lies 
in the fact that salt is used more generally 
and. freely in chemical processes of all kinds. 
At least that is the only way anyone can 
account for it. e 


HE Navy Department has put most. of 
its superdreadnoughts and all of its 
oil-burning ships into the Pacific fleet. In gun 
power, though not numerically, that fleet is 
now the stronger of the two. There is not a 
great deal said about it, but it is evident that, 
although our government does not mean to 
do anything that could be called a naval 
threat in the Pacific, it believes that those are 
the waters where the really big guns. are going 
to be needed if they are ever needed anywhere 
—which God forbid! 
e 


E bill more strictly to regulate the pack- 
ing business has passed through Congress. 
It is intended to prevent combinations within 
the business and discrimination or preferential 
treatment of customers by packers. The House 
had its way in putting the enforcement of the 
law into the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture instead of into the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission——The strength 
of the antimilitary party im Congress is 
shown by the agreement of the conferees on 
the less liberal of the two appropriation bills 
for the navy (though even that one appro- 
priates more than four hundred million dol- 
lars) and by the reduction of the army to 
such an extent that some fifty thousand men 
will have to be discharged before the end of 
their terms of enlistment. 
e 
Allied powers are making earnest. 
efforts: to mediate between Greece and the 
Turkish Nationalists. The intermittent fight- 
ing that they are carrying on in Asia Minor 
is: the last flickering flame of the Great War. 
The terms of agreement that the Allies pro~ 
pose would be on the whole more favorable 
to the Turks than the provisions: of the treaty 
of Sévres,. for the Greeks: would: be called on 
to evacuate the vilayet of Smyrna, but the 
Greeks would profit by the financial help and 
political friendship of the Allied powers, which 
they have been obliged to forgo since they 
ostracized M. Venizelos and recalled Constan- 
tine to the throne. It is probable that after a 
decent show of belligerency both parties. will 
consent to come to terms. 








The most important 
part of your car is the 
little Transformer, which cures 
the uneven, missing, jerky motor and 
makes self starters live up to their name, 
“VKCO” 


Van Kerr 
Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 


—reduce carbon deposits. 


They can be attached in 


a few minutes, and from that time on you will have a 
sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily even 


im zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oi? Don’t Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the 
troubles which. are due to this con- 
Their patented, fireproof 
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electricity to be broken in the open 
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more combustible spark so pro- 
duced, burns every particle of oil 


and. gas, giving greater power and 
leaving no carbon. The Van Kerr 
method of ignition eliminates the 
necessity for reboring cylinders and 
installing new piston rings and 
instantly removes the difficulty 
caused by motors pumping oil. 
For pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
cycles, and gas engines. 
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‘The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 55, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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muscles: lame, feet tired amd aching, rub 
in afew drops of cAbsorbine, fr. It’s 
great—takes out the kinks: in jig time. 
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BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


When Tommy the skipper went ashore at the end of a coastwise trip 
One of the crew and a passenger too— First Mate Mac and his sister Sue— 
Were left in charge of the ship, yo- ho, were left alone in the ship. 


*“*Now here’s our chance!” cried the 
mate with a cheer, 
*“*Now here’s our chance!” cried he. 
““We’ve hugged the shore for a year 
or more; 
Let’s pull up anchor and take out oar 
And beat to open sea, 
Yo-ho, 
Far out to open sea.” 


The wind was free and the waves ran 
high 


As they swung into the bay; 
And they sang most bold a chantey old, 
A song of pirates and guns and gold — 
A chantey loud sang they, 
Yo-ho, 
A chantey loud that day. 


But they struck a squall as they passed 
the cape; 
It was a lordly breeze; 
The jolly notes stuck in their throats, 
They grew uneasy beneath their coats 
And wabbly in their knees, 
Yo-ho, 
Before that lordly breeze. 


The ship capsized with a lurch and a 
grind, 
And out the passengers fell; 
Before they could say alackaday 
On a little isle they were cast away 
The size of a terrapin shell, 
Yo-ho, 
A sizable terrapin shell. 


They sat and they sat, a sorrowful pair, 
And could not be consoled ; 
They yearned for a snack of old hard- 
tack; 


, 
They scanned the sky and their own 
long track, 
Nor mentioned pirates bold, 
Yo-ho, 
Nor mentioned guné and gold. 


A hornpipe of joy they danced at length 
When they spied a sail, a sail! 

And as they bore toward the homeward 

shore 

“The open sea,” they cried, “‘no more!” 

And that’s the end of the tale, 
Yo-ho, 

The very tip end of the talei 
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They spied a sail, a sail! 





THE MEADOW LARK 


By Lucy Williams Tinley 


UGENE sighed as he went down the lane 
that led to the east pasture. He was 
going to look for buffalo peas; there was 

a strip of native prairie at the edge of the 
pasture, and every spring it bore little plants 
that were covered with hard, green balls. The 
peas were not good to eat, but grandmother 
knew how to make them into sweet pickles. 

The reason Eugene sighed was that he 
wanted to go barefoot and his grandmother 
would not let him. He must wait until his cold 
was better, she said. 

“My toes are so cramped in these hot old 
shoes,” he thought as he went along. “How 
good the grass would feel!” 

He was tempted to kick his shoes off then 
and there. But he remembered what his 
grandmother had said as he left the house, 
“Not till next week, I’m afraid.” And then 
she had come to the door and called after 
him distinctly, “Don’t wet your feet, Eugene !” 


Down past the blackberry patch he trudged, 
scuffing his shoes as he went. Then he crawled 
under a barbed-wire fence and was in the pas- 
ture. There he set to work picking buffalo 


peas. 

After he had worked a while he set the 
basket down and wiped his hot face. A short 
distance away the field sloped down to a 
grove of box elders and willows. Eugene knew 
well enough what was at the bottom of that 
slope: the cool, brown brook, broad and shal- 
low, that .an under those ly trees on its 
way to join the creek beyond the pasture. 
There never was a better brook for wading. 

“T can hear it bubble,” he said to himself. 
“Tt even sounds cool.” He walked down the 
slope and gazed at the water; how tempting 
it did look! He knew well enough how it 
would feel to his hot toes. 

“T don’t believe grandmother would mind 
if I just dipped each foot in one single time,” 
he thought. He sat down on the bank and 
hurriedly began to unlace one of his shoes. 

Suddenly he heard a clear voice somewhere 


near. It was not grandmother’s voice, but 
they were grandmother’s words. 

“Don’t wet your feet, Eugene!” it cried. 
“Don’t wet your feet, Eugene!” 

Startled, the boy scrambled to his feet. And 
then he burst out laughing. It was a meadow 
lark, of course. There it sat on a fence post 
not far away. The idea of his being fooled by 
a bird! 

But the words came again; it was odd how 
clear and distinct they sounded: “Don’t wet 
your feet, Eugene!” 

“Well, then I won’t!” said Eugene. He 
began to tie up his dangling shoe string. “I 
knew I ought not to, anyway,” he added to 
himself as he picked up his basket and started 
toward the house. 

Henry, the hired man, was planting corn 
in the west meadow at the edge of the pas- 
ture. He stopped as Eugene came by. “Hot 
weather,” he said as he fanned himself with 
his hat. “Where did you get the buffalo peas?” 

“Down by the fence,” Eugene replied. 

“So! And did you hear the meadow lark ?” 


“Yes,” Eugene said, “I did hear the meadow 
lark. I heard him just as plain as day.” 

“Did anyone ever tell you what the meadow 
lark says?” asked Henry. 

“No,” said Eugene, “but I think I know. 
What do people say that he says?” 

“Well,” replied the hired man. “You’d be 
bound to know if you listened real hard. That 
bird is the farmer’s friend: he takes an inter- 
est in the crops. The first thing in the spring 
he comes along and begins to talk. ‘It’s time 
your wheat was in,’ he says; that’s his regular 
speech. And then, so as to be in good time for 
next year, he just keeps right on saying it: 
‘It’s time your wheat was in, it’s time your 
wheat was in!’ ” 

Eugene looked queer, but he only laughed; 
and Henry climbed up on the planter again’ 
and started his horses across the field. 

Grandmother was out on the porch shelling 
beans when Eugene came slowly into the 
yard. “Oh, you’re back!” she said. “You 
didn’t get your feet wet, did you?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Eugene. “I—I almost 
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When picnic parties use the wood 





The woodfolk have to come and make The foxes, chipmunks, birds and rabbits ‘‘The mortals have! ’’ And then they rush 





And don’t clean up the way they should, Things right again for neatness’s sake. Remark, ‘‘ What very curious habits 


And clean up so you'd never trace a sign of picnic in the place! 


Around and rake and haul and brush 
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did; but after all, I didn’t. They’re dry. 1 
listened to the meadow lark instead.” 

“Isn’t his song lovely ?” said grandmother. 
“He says as plain as anything, “The world’s 
mighty sweet and green, the world’s mighty 
sweet and green!’ ” 

Eugene burst out laughing. “That bird is a 
wonder !” he said. 

e ¢ 


NURSEMAID WIND 


By Maizie V. Caruthers 


A careful nursemaid is the wind. 
Round every house she goes 

And searches garden beds to find 

The homeless leaves left there behind 
Exposed to winter snows. 


Puffing and blowing them along, 
She tucks the lone leaves deep 
In sheltered corners, snug and strong, 
And sings a drowsy little song 
And puts them all to sleep! 


o 9 
THE FAIRY TABLE 


By Beulah Rose Stevens 


x H, look, Mary, here’s a fairy ring!” 
cried Lou as she pointed to a curious 
circle in the ground near the woods. 

The grass in the circle was beaten down as if 

it had been trodden by many little feet. 

“T do believe,” said Lou, “that the fairies 
have been playing games round that old 
stump in the middle of the ring!” 

The two little city girls were staying at 
their uncle’s home in the country. Every day 
they found something new and wonderful; 
nothing, however, had seemed so lovely and 
astonishing as this fairy ring. 

Lou clapped her hands. “I suppose they 
had a real party here,” she said. 

“With the stump for a table,” added Mary. 

The two girls gazed at the broad flat stump. 
“What do you suppose they eat?” Lou asked 
at last. 

“T don’t know,” said Mary, “but we might 
try them with something. Let’s begin this very 
night.” 

They were half in fun, but the idea seemed 
to them to be good, nevertheless. The more 
they talked about it-the more delighted they 
were with the plan. 

That night they prepared the stump table 
for the fairies. There were six places. The 
plates were round nasturtium leaves, and the 
dishes were léaves of other kinds; all were 
placed on daisy doilies. The cups were acorns 
set in pink rose petals for saucers. In the 
dishes were tiny squares of bread and butter, 
little cubes of sponge cake, diminutive cheese 
balls and some clear red drops of candy. The 
acorn cups held lemonade. 

When they had finished their preparations 
Mary and Lou stood off and examined the 
table carefully. 

“We need one thing more,” said Mary, “and 
that is some flowers for the centre of the 
table.” 

They made a little vase of birch bark and 
filled it with nodding bluebells. Then the 
supper bell rang, and they ran home well 
satisfied with their labors. 

Next morning they had company soon after 
breakfast, and so it was nearly noon before 
they got a chance to run down to the pasture 
by the woods. 

Lou was the first to reach the spot. 

“Oh, everything is gone!” she cried. “Look, 
Mary,.there’s not even a crumb of cake left, 
nor a drop of lemonade. 

“Maybe the squirrels got it,” suggested 
Mary, who was of a more practical turn. 

“Would squirrels have piled the dishes up 
after they finished ?” 

Mary leaned over the old stump. 

“Why, sure enough!” she said in an awed 
tone. “And the plates have been washed, and 
there’s not a speck of stickiness left in a 
single one of the cups!” 

The little girls did not know what to think. 
“Well, anyway, we'll try it again to-night and 
see what happens then.” 

That night they set the fairy table with a 
real china tea set, blue and white. The feast 
consisted of small sandwiches and frosted 
cakes, and there was real tea in the forget-me- 
not teapot. ; 

oo the tea will get cold, won’t it?” Mary 
said. 

“Fairies won’t mind that,” answered little 

ou. 

There was a shower in the night, and the 
next morning the girls had to wait until the 
grass dried before they could go to see about 
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the fairy table. At last the sun came out, and 
away they scampered to the pasture. This 
time Mary was the first to reach the spot. 

“Everything is gone again!” Lou heard her 
cry. “And-all the dishes are washed and 
dried !” 

The two little girls stood by the old stump 
and gazed at each other. Could they really be 
feeding fairies? A few days ago they had been 
lonesome for their playmates in the city, but 
now nothing could have persuaded them to 
leave the country. 

For nearly a week they kept up the en- 
chanting game. Every evening at sundown 
they prepared the table for the fairies’ mid- 
night luncheon, as they called it, and each 
time they provided different food. 

“For,” said Lou gravely, “the fairies must 
like variety as well as we do.” 

On the sixth morning, when they had come 
scampering to the pasture as usual, and as 
usual had found the “midnight luncheon” all 
eaten and the dishes neatly stacked, they ran 
over into the next field to hunt for black- 
berries. 

To their surprise they found some one else 
already there—a little dark-eyed girl with a 
tin pail on her arm. 

“Tll show you where the berries grow 
thickest,” the little girl said. “I found the 
place yesterday.” 

The two little sisters were glad enough to 
go with her. “My name is Marilou,” the 
stranger added as they walked on. 

“Why, that’s our two names rolled into 
one!” Lou and Mary cried together. 

After that they felt as if they had known 
one another all their lives. Marilou explained 
that her family had moved a short time ago 
into the cottage on the edge of the adjoining 
farm. Mary and Lou, in their turn, said that 
they were city children who were visiting 
their uncle. 

“Tt’s lovely here,” Lou said, “but we were 
beginning to be a little lonesome.” 

“TI am lonesome, too,” Marilou said. Then 
her face brightened. “But what do you sup- 
pose has been happening to me? It’s hard to 
believe, but it’s true.” 

“Tell us!” Lou and Mary cried together. 

Little Marilou hesitated. “You won’t be- 
lieve me,” she said. 

“Yes, we will,” Lou promised. 

And Mary added, “Something wonderful 
has happened to us, too.” 

Marilou pushed her sunbonnet back from 
her face. “You’d never guess,” she said, “where 
I ate my supper last night, and you’d never in 
the round world guess what I had to eat.” 

Lou and Mary looked puzzled. What, they 
wondered, was the strange little girl getting 
at? Her eyes were shining, and her cheeks 
were growing pinker and pinker every minute. 

“Tell us,” the sisters said again. 

Marilou lowered her voice. “I ate my sup- 
per last night at a fairy table in a field. And I 
had fairy food—two tiny crusty apple pies 
and half a dozen acornfuls of lemonade. And 
every evening I have a supper like that!” 

“Oh!” cried Lou and Mary with one voice. 
“O Marilou!” They gazed at each other. 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t believe it,” 
Marilou said. “But it’s true. One evening I 
found the tea party set out ready, and every 
evening after that it was there again. Every 
night the fairies set out a little supper for me.” 
Then she added somewhat wistfully, “But I 
never see them. I never have anyone at all to 
play with.” 

“Shall we tell her?” Lou signaled to Mary 
with a look, and Mary signaled back, “Yes.” 

“What is the wonderful thing that’s been 
happening to you?” Marilou said before they 
could speak. “Has it got anything to do with 
fairies ?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Lou, and then she said sud- 
denly, “Oh, no, I mean!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Marilou. — 

“She means,” said Mary, “well—it’s this 
way. We thought we were feeding the fairies; 
at least it seemed that way, for the food 
always disappeared. And now —” 

“Then ’twas you!” cried Marilou. “You put 
those darling little dishes on the stump? Oh, 
I am so glad!” 

“Glad it wasn’t fairies?” the others asked, 
puzzled. 

Marilou’s eyes shone like stars. “Fairies 
would have been fine,” she said. “But I’d 
rather have two real live playmates any day. 
How should you like to play ring-around- 
rosy all by yourself round a stump, even if 
the stump was a fairy table?” 

“Let’s go and play ring-around now,” said 
little Lou. 

And in two minutes they had ‘put their 
berries down and were dancing with joined 
hands in the fairy ring round the old brown 
stump at the edge of the pasture. 
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rom Factory to You. 
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Grape-Nuts 


is especially adapted 
to growing boys and 


irls, because it so fully 
meets the demand for nourishment 


It supplies the mineral elements 
which Nature must have in food 
for building strong bodies. 
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At Grocers Everywhere 
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THE LITTLE BRIDES 
OF TRYON wy 
aoY 





‘A RE these brides,” I asked, “walking in pro- 
cession? 
Are these little lovely sweethearts at their 
chosen hour?” 
“No, no, no,” my graver friend assured me; 
“These are only dogwood bushes in full flower.” 


“But see them,” I objected, “moving in the moon- 
light, 
Dancing, as I take it, or at some game maybe.” 
“Folly,” said my friend and looked his high dis- 
pleasure; 
“T think that you and I are doomed to disagree.” 
“But if you listen hard,” I urged, “you'll surely 
hear them singing, 
Singing songs so delicate they drift like moonlit 
spume. 
Laughing too, I take it, at something past our 
knowing.” 
“Nonsense,” snapped my friend ; ‘‘you put me in 
a fume.” 


“Go your stupid ways,” I cried, “poor sane fellow 
creature, 
Leave me with my madness and let me have my 
way; 
I want to see my dogwoods dancing in the moon- 
light; 
I know that they are little brides, no matter what 
you say.” 
og 


MENDED FOR GOOD 


LICE had broken one of her most cherished 

belongings, an antique vase that had been 

her great-grandmother’s. She wept disconso- 

lately over the jagged pieces and then, al- 

though they seemed useless, she laid them 
carefully away. 

A little later she told the mishap to her 
aunt and showed her the pitiful fragments. “I 
know an expert mender of glass and china,” 
her aunt said when she ended. “Let me take 
the pieces to him.” 

Alice consented eagerly. For several weeks 
she heard nothing. Then one day aunt and 
vase came back together. Alice fairly gasped 
in astonishment; so cleverly had the man 
mended the vase that she could hardly see 
where it had been broken. 

“Tt does look pretty good, doesn’t it?” her 
aunt said, smiling. “And he says it is so strong 
that it will never break in the same place 
again.” 

The old vase may be taken as a symbol of 
a life that sin has marred. The vase seemed 
past all mending, yet the expert made it whole 
and strong again. Many a drunkard has seemed 
past reforming, yet by the grace of God he 
has been redeemed. Many a sin has made 
jagged scars in some poor soul, yet salvation 
has made it whole and beautiful again. 

Even for young Christians the mended vase 
holds its inspiration. Little faults mar the 
beautiful perfection of their lives. But there 
is One who, if they will go straight to Him 
with their broken resolutions and ideals, can 
and will make them whole and strong and 
beautiful again. He can make the weakest 
spots in any life so strong that never under 
any temptation or under any crash of disaster 
or force of evil will they break again. 
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NECESSITIES 


ARY ELLEN’S wide eyes looked anx- 
iously at her mother. “Mother, do you 
think we could afford to have a party ? Ethel 
Macy’s cousin is coming to see her, and 
almost everyone is going to give her a party.” 
Mary Ellen’s mother kissed the small face. 
“How would it do for us to have her to lunch 
instead of to a party, dear? We can make 
little candy dolls dressed like roses —” 

“Oh, yes!” Mary Ellen cried joyously. “Do 
let’s, mother. I’m going right over to tell 
Ethel.” 

But when the small feet had danced away 
Mary Ellen’s mother buried her face in the 
pillows of the old lounge and cried. “I knew 
it was bound to come sometime,” she sobbed. 
“T haven’t broken down in all these four hard 
years, but to have Mary Ellen asking if we 
can afford things! And I had tried so hard not 
to let the children think about money.” 

The other person in the room was a class- 
mate of Mary Ellen’s mother and her dearest 
friend. She leaned down and kissed her. “I’m 
going to leave you to cry it out, Ellen,” she 
said. “T’ll be back in half an hour.” 

At the end of that time she returned with a 
cup of hot chocolate. Mary Ellen’s mother 
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looked at her apologetically. “I’m so ashamed,” 
she said, “to spoil your visit this way.” 

“Spoil nothing, as your son and heir would 
say. I’m so glad you let go. You'll feel like 
another person. And now while you take this 
chocolate I will take the lecture platform. 
In the first place, to keep money out of your 
children’s thoughts may be an ideal, but like 
most other ideals it can only be approximated 
in this age. Moreover, I am not sure that it is 
the finest ideal. I think perhaps the wisest 
way is to acknowledge the necessity of dealing 
with money and teach the children directly, 
as you .are constantly teaching them indi- 
rectly, that money is only valuable for what 
it can purchase, and that therefore the great- 
est wisdom is to learn how to use it for the 
greatest things. In the two weeks I’ve been 
here I’ve noticed several things. One is that 
the children have been taught to help carry 
on the household and to share its pleasures. 
I notice that their friends have as well rec- 
ognized a place in it as your friends; that, 
although your meals are simple, hospitality is 
not a luxury with you, but one of the matter- 
of-course things of life. If you could know 
the families that I know in this age of apart- 
ments —”. 

Ellen’s eyes were shining now, but not with 
tears. “Oh, you make me so ashamed!” she 
cried. “So ashamed and so glad and so rich!” 
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IN VINDICATION OF COTTON 
MATHER 


FEW weeks ago The Companion quoted 

from a recent book on Cape Cod a letter 
attributed therein to the Rev. Cotton Mather. 
In it the Puritan worthy advised that the 
ship in which William Penn and his followers 
were sailing to Pennsylvania be waylaid and 
the Quakers sold as slaves in the West Indies. 
Heresy would then be kept out of America, 
and incidentally money would be put into 
righteous pockets. That letter, we now find, 
is an old and ingenious hoax. No such letter 
was ever written by Cotton Mather, who, 
however he may have disliked the Quakers’ 
theology, never tried to interfere with them 
outside the borders of the Massachusetts 
colony. - 

The letter was first printed in the Easto 
(Pennsylvania) Argus on April 28, 1870, and 
was widely copied and discussed at the time. 
The Argus described it as having been dis- 
covered by Mr. Judkins, the librarian of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in a chest of 
old papers bequeathed to the society by one 
Robert Greenleaf of Malden. But the society 
never had a librarian of that name, it never 
received any such chest as the article described, 
and no such person as Robert Greenleaf of 
Malden was known to anyone connected with 
the society. The letter does not exist except 
as it was printed in the Argus and in other 
papers and is beyond question a complete 
forgery. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green, once mayor of Bos- 
ton, investigated the matter thoroughly at the 
time and concluded that the letter had been 
invented and composed by James F. Shunk, 
the editor of the Argus. Mr. Shunk was a man 
of education and literary ability. Both of his 
grandfathers had been governors of Pennsyl- 
vania. Well, perhaps Mr. Shunk did write the 
letter. If so, he probably had little admiratign 
for the Puritans and thought them fair game 
and likely enough was astonished at the seri- 
ousness with which the joke was taken. But 
no one knows whether Mr. Shunk actually 
wrote the letter or not. All that anyone knows 
is that Cotton Mather did not write it. It is 
odd that the old hoax should have bobbed up 
again, but we, having printed it, surely should 
give this explanation in justice to the memory 
of Cotton Mather, a name still held honorable 
in these parts. 
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THE BULL IN THE BERRY PATCH 


HEN a young lady meets a bull unex- 

pectedly what should she do? Young 
ladies who would like to know the answer to 
the question may find it in this anecdote, 
which a confributor sends us. The heroine 
was his mother. The scene is Vermont. 

When the berries were ripening, he says, 
my mother, then a young and beautiful bride, 
went to visit her brother, who lived on a large 
farm perhaps five miles from the village in 
which my father had established himself. One 
day she put on her brother’s hat and, taking 
two pails, started for the berry fields, which 
were on the hill opposite the farmhouse. 

Absorbed in her berry picking, she paid 
little heed to anything else until a strange 
sound caused her to look round. Imagine her 


— 


dismay when she saw close to her a fierce- 
looking bull approaching her threateningly. 
To run was useless; the nearest fence was far 
away. For a moment she lost all hope; then 
she suddenly remembered how she had once 
seen her brother frighten some cattle. The 
memory gave her a hint, and she took it. Her 
inspiration had come none too soon, for the 
bull was charging. 

She threw her light print dress over her 
head, pulled her hat down over her eyes, 
clutched her pails and began clashing them 
together and bellowing from beneath the 
skirt. Doubtless her own terror gave her bel- 
lowing an unearthly sound. At any rate the 
bull first stopped and lifted his head in amaze- 
ment, and then as his amazement changed to 
fright he wheeled and, with tail flying high, 
started for the farthest corner of the lot. 

My mother remained in the field and filled 
her pails. Then, returning to the house, she 
told her story. Years afterwards I heard her 
Maugh and say that she had frightened the bull 
more than he had frightened her. 
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TWO OF NATURE’S MONUMENTS 


HE articles we have printed about rocks 
of curious and picturesque shapes have 
interested a preat many of our readers, and 
they continue to send us pictures, each of 
which seems more remarkable than those that 











Organ Rock 


preceded it. We cannot print them all, but the 
two we show herewith are so unusual that 
we could not resist them. 

These rocks are in San Juan County, in 
southeastern Utah, a region that is famous 
for its extraordinary rock formations. Among 
them are several natural bridges, which are 
now national monuments under the care of 
the government. Organ Rock, a picture of 
which we give, is near the head of Moonlight 
Cafion; it takes its name from its fancied 








The Navajo Twins 


resemblance to a huge pipe organ. The Navajo 
Twins stand on a promontory overlooking 
the valley of the San Juan River near the 
town of Bluff. From the base of the cliff to 
the top of the highest twin it is two hundred 
and seventy-eight feet. The stratification of 
the rocks, which shows that they and the bed 
rock of which they are a part were laid down 
when the whole country thereabout was a sea 
bottom, is especially to be noticed. 
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MOSES © 


MUST begin, says a contributor to Punch, 
by affirming that this is a true story. 
Everyone who ever idled in Paris in the good 
old days when the world was happy must 
have passed now and again across the gardens 
of the Tuileries and stopped to watch that 
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engaging old gentleman M. Pol, conversing 
with his friends the sparrows. I feel strongly 
that, if it had not been for M. Pol’s man, 
years of sympathetic intercourse with thos: 
gamins of the air, the deeds of Moses mighi 
never have come before the historian, 

Let us begin at the beginning. In the cit, 
of Paris in an appartement dwell two litti- 
boys. They are American boys, and they hay. 
a French governess. They are twins, and the) 
look exactly alike. After their lessons are dons 
they go for a walk with their governess in th 
Champs Elysées. 

Well, on one morning in the spring’ one o{ 
the little boys saw something tiny struggiiny 
in the gutter; it was a young bird very nea: 
its end. The bird had probably fluttered from 
the nest too soon, and nothing but the arrival 
of the twins saved its life. 

“Voila un moineau!” said mademoiselle. 

They carried the little creature tenderly 
home; and the boys converted a basket into 
a cage and fitted it with a perch and pressed 
food and drink upon the sparrow continually. 
The basket was the cause of the bird’s name, 
for one of the twins said, “We ought to call 
it Moses because we took it out of the water 
and put it into a thing made of rushes.” 

Moses thus gained his name and his place 
in the house; and every day he grew not only 
in vigor but in familiarity. After a little he 
would hop on the twins’ fingers; after that 
he proceeded to mademoiselle’s shoulder; and 
then he sat on the desk where the boys did 
their lessons. In short, Moses rapidly became 
the most important person in the house. 

And then after two or three weeks some one 
left a window open, and Moses flew away. 
Nearly all befriended birds do that sooner or 
later, but rarely do they leave behind them 
such a state of grief and desolation as Moses 
left. The light of the twins’ lives was extin- 
guished, and even mademoiselle, who knew 
the world, was conscious of a blank. 

So far this narrative has not taxed cre- 
dulity. But now comes the point where you 
will require all your powers of belief. A week 
or so after their bereavement, as the twins 
and their governess were out for their walk, 
scanning with eager glances every group of 
birds, one of them exclaimed, “Look, there’s 
Moses!” 

To most of us one sparrow is exactly like 
another, but the little boy’s eye, trained by 
affection, did not err, for Moses it was, peck- 
ing away on the grass with three or four com- 
panions. 

“Moses!” called the twins. 

“Moses!” called the governess, “Moses! 
Moses!” 

And after a few moments of indecision 
Moses flew up and settled in his old place on 
mademoiselle’s shoulder and very willingly 
allowed himself to be carried home again, And 
there he is to this day. 
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HURRY! HURRY! 


HERE is much criticism, both serious and 

jocular, of the “motormaniacs” who rush 
through historic scenes and lovely landscapes 
with no thought except of the condition of 
the roads and the pace they can attain. Speed, 
speed, and still more speed! But though 
motor cars are modern, human nature is old- 
fashioned, after all; and there were speed 
fiends long before the days of automobiles. A 
recent writer, Miss L. Z. Coit, has pointed out 
that they existed in the eighteenth century. 

Should their road lead through Paradise 
itself, wrote their critical contemporary, 
Cogan, or should they have taken a long and 
tedious journey expressly to see the Garden of 
Eden, it is a question whether our impetuous 
gentlemen would not tip the postboy half a 
crown extraordinary to mend his pace as they 
were driving through it! 

Miss Betty Morland in the Bramley Letters 
wrote to her cousin, Sophia Bramley, com- 
plaining of the inconsiderate haste with which 
her father rushed her from place to place 
when she accompanied him to the Continent 
in 1767. He was a wine merchant who on 
his retirement from business desired to visit 
France, the source of his fortune. 

“The inns are none of them good, but not 
all bad,” wrote Betty, “and the shops, had I 
leisure to go once to look and again to study 
and vet again to bargain, might provide me 
with an outfit of elegant apparel and orna- 
ments at a price not too great. That is the 
proper way to buy, I am told, and certainly 
no one but a simpleton would pay the price 
asked at first. I could, I believe, enjoy bar- 
gaining for my prize and escape being too 
extravagantly outwitted, if there were ever 
a town or a street or a quarter where we cid 
not go and come in such haste as spoils all 1 y 
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“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ilis’’ 


AINFUL STINGS and 

insect bites are quick- 
ly relieved, and infection 
prevented by covering ” 
the spot with soothing 






‘A HEALING CREAM 


Always made under this signature ALY, 


The hot pain is cooled, and 
the healing, antiseptic action 
of Mentholatum takes down 
the swelling and quickly 
makes all well. 

Mentholatum gently heals 
sunburn, cuts, bruises, burns, 
etc., and relieves tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50¢c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


\ Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 











HAT is the name to 

remember if ydu are 
suffering from skin trouble. 
Bathe the affected part 
with Resinol Soap then 
apply Resinol Ointment. 
Relief is usually immediate 
and lasting. A? all drug- 
gists, May we send you a sam- 
ple? Write Dept. 2-T, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 











electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ti og, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Ulustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel & Wire Co, *: **tttitaae °** 


Ask 
s torekeeper for STOVINK “aa 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., W ter, Mass. 
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sport. We gallop when we can, we trot when | 
we must, we walk—and I pretend to be deaf 
—when the'roads are so vile and perilous that 
even papa’s excellent cursing cannot urge the 
horses to a better gait. I am jolted till my | 
bones crack and hurried till my brain whirls; 
and always we go in a new direction, for papa 
will never go over the same road twice. I am | 
never allowed to return to the same shop, so | 
that I have missed many good purchases and 
have paid too high for what I have bought. 

“There are many famous sights I have but 
half seen, also pictures and palaces and gar- 
dens viewed as I hastened by papa’s side, 
breathlessly keeping up with his long strides 
by transforming my walk to a run, with a 
hop, skip and a jump every once in a while, 
and all the time aware of the horses stamping 
without and papa growling that I am so slow, 
and there is nothing here fit to waste a glance 
on, and he wishes we were well back in Eng- 
land,—O Sophia, so wishes your poor Betty, 
—and again hurry! hurry! hurry! This hurry- 
ing will have me killed and in my coffin if we 
do not soon return. I will be content to sit by 
the fire and sew with a tabby at my foot for 
the rest of my days if only I reach home once 
more; nor do I ever wish to ride faster behind 
any creature that. goes on four hoofs than I 
must some day ride in my hearse. I have 
had my fill of hurry!” 
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SWAT? YAP? GEX? 


EARS ago, when the telegraph flashed 
round the world the news that the Ahkoond 
“of Swat was dead, people asked, “Is there 
really a land of Swat? Where is it?” And only 
lately all America has been searching the atlas 
to. find that hitherto unheard-of subject of 
international yapping called Yap. Most of us 
have a complacent feeling that we know our 
geography pretty well until something occurs 
to show us to our mortification that our 
knowledge is not so extensive as we thought. 

Reader, put your hand on your heart and 
tell us if you ever heard of the Pays de Gex! 
» Yet, Munsey’s Magazine reminds us, it is 
important enough to have had an entire para- 
graph to itself in the Versailles Treaty. More- 
over, it has been a bone of contention in 
treaties as far back as 1815, when at the Con- 
gress of Vienna both Switzerland and France 
| laid claim to it. The little patch of earth, 
which lies about ten miles northwest of Ge- 
neva, was at that time awarded to France on 
condition that it make it a free zone, into 
which the Swiss could import commodities 
without duty. ~ 

Ever since that decision the French cus- 
tomhouses have been placed on the border 
between the free zone and France. The inhab- 
itants are of mixed allegiance. Some hundreds 
of those living in the zone of Gex own prop- 
erty in the canton of Geneva, and many 
Genevese, on the other hand, are property 
owners in the Pays de Gex. 

The Versailles Treaty declares that the stip- 
ulations of the treaty of 1815 are not con- 
sistent with present conditions and suggests 
that France and Switzerland work out a solu- 
tion of the problem. Taxes are at the bottom 
of the trouble. France wishes to move her 
customhouses forward to the political frontier, 
so that the inhabitants of the free zone of 
Gex shall no longer enjoy an immunity from 
customs duties. 
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TWO PARSIMONIOUS TALKERS 


m ELL,” said Ovid Langley, “maybe there 

is another town’ where there are two 
men as little given to talking as Si Herrick 
and Jim Baldwin, but I doubt it.” 

Mrs. Langley looked up from her knitting. 
“What they been doing now?” 

“TI dropped into the hardware store this 
afternoon after a pound of nails, and while I 
was there Si came in. He was carrying a tea- 
kettle that needed soldering. Jim came up to 
wait on him, and Si just pointed to the spot 
that needed fixing. 

“Without saying a word, Jim took the 
kettle and went off into the back room, and 
Si sat down and began to read the newspaper. 
After a time Jim came back and handed the 
kettle to Si. It had ‘twenty cents’ marked on 
the side. 

“Si pulled out a quarter and gave it to him, 
and Jim put his hand into his pocket, took 
out a handful of change, picked out a nickel 
and handed it to Si; and Si went away, car- 
rying the kettle. And, by Jiminy, neither of 
’em had said a word.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Langley reflectively, “I 
guess if the truth was known there’s a lot of 



























Like Nut Bubbles 


Float in every bowl of milk 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles, 8 times nor- 
mal size. The grains are airy, flaky, toasted—flimsy as a 
snowflake. And they taste like nut meats as they melt away. 

It makes whole wheat delightful. Children revel in it. And 
all the 16 elements are fitted to digest. 


Steam-exploded 


The grains are steam-exploded. The moisture in each food 
cell is changed to‘steam. Then over 100 million steam explo- 
sions are caused in every kernel. 

Thus every food cell is fitted to digest. Every atom of the 
whole grain feeds. Prof. Anderson has thus created the great- 


est cereal foods in existence. 
Tidbits of rice 


Puffed Rice is rice grains puffed 
in like way. The walls are thin 
as tissue. The flavor is exquisite. 

This is a food confection. Girls 
use it in candy making. Chefs 
use it to garnish ice cream. 


Douse with melted butter for 
children to eat like peanuts at 
their play. : 

Don’t serve for breakfast only. 
Enjoy these delights to the full. 
Then end the day with Puffed 
Wheat in a bowl of milk. 





) Like puffed nut meats on 


ice cream 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed to 8 times normal size. 


Puffed Rice 


Flimsy, flavory bubbles. 


Mix them with your 
berries 

Puffed Rice adds a de- 
licious blend to berries. 
The grains are fragile 
and flaky. They add as 
much as the cream and 
sugar. Try them in this 

. way. 
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talk goes on that ain’t really necessary.” 
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| A RED LETTER EVENT 


ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW BOOK BY MRS. PORTER, 
AND A PLAN BY WHICH YOU CAN HAVE A COPY FREE 


Her 
Father's 
Daughter 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 








The announcement of the publication of a new book 
by Mrs. Porter, author of such famous stories as 
Freckles, The Girl of the Limberlost, The Harvester, 
Laddie, etc., constitutes a red-letter event in the eyes 
of her millions upon millions of readers. 


HES Father’s Daughter is the story 
of a girl, the daughter of a great 
nerve specialist, who to rest his own 
nerves took the girl with him on camp- 
ing and fishing trips from childhood, 
and drilled her in the lore of the desert, 
the cafions, the mountains and the sea. 
After his death, needing money, she con- 
ceives the idea of starting a unique de- 
partment in a modern magazine, and 
carries on the work under an assumed 
name while attending school. 





The rightness of her life; the earnestness of her effort; the invincibility of her character; 
the charm and helpfulness of her friendship; the sacredness and beauty of her love—when 
at last she gives it—make this one of Mrs. Porter’s strongest and most absorbing stories. 





How You Can Get a Copy of This Book Free 


Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will 
present you with a copy of Gene Stratton-Porter’s newest and best story, Her Father’s Daughter, 
sending the Book to you postpaid. This is the author’s copyrighted edition which cannot be 
purchased anywhere for less than $1.75 net. 

Note. This Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for securing a mew subscription. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 


IMPORTANT. Please remember that this new Book will not be published until August 17, the birthday of the author. As soon as 
ready, all orders will be filled in their turn. Get yours in early and receive one of the first copies. 
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DARK ROOMS 
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OST amateur dark rooms are situated 
where there is running water—in the 
kitchen or in the bathroom. By tacking 

blankets over doors and windows, amateurs 
obtain darkness; but they shut out 
the air as well as the light. 

The easiest and the best way to 
provide for a dark room is to fit 
permanently to the window a solid 
wooden shutter, which may be 
opened or shut as you need it. The 
next best plan is to make and cover a light 
frame that will exactly fit the window and 
that can be easily taken down and put away. 
Before making the frame, measure the window 
casing. Suppose that the 


Lap-joint 


Fig. 





Claudy 


fourteen inches from one end; the tube will 
become red-hot and will bend by its own 
weight. When it forms a right angle, take it 
from the flame and hold it until it is cool, 
Sixteen inches from the other end make a 
second bend in the tube, also at right angles, 
thus forming a U with straight corners and 
with one side two inches shorter than the 
other. 

You will need also a piece of rubber tube 
three or four feet long and a 


pinchcock. An ordinary clothes- ral 
pin, with the spring in it Sear 
strengthened by a rubber band, 2 
makes a good substitute for a rae 
pinchcock. / 
Put the rubber tube on the 7/7 
long end of the U tube, lay the Vis - 


whole thing in a pan of water 
and then shut the pinchcock on the rubber 
tube. Fill a pail with water, set it on the shelf 
and put into it the free end of the glass tube, 
which was filled with water when it was in 
the pan. The water will not run out so long 
as you keep the pinchcock closed. As soon as 
you open the pinchcock, the glass tube will 
act as a syphon, and the rubber tube will lead 
the water to your working table below. 

It often happens that a large 
closet is the only available dark 
room. In a place like that some 
kind of ventilation is necessary. If 
you are permitted te bore a number 
of holes through the top and the 
bottom of the door, you can 
ventilate the closet by using the mazes, shown 
in Fig. 4, which admit air but keep out light. 

For each maze you need two boards as long 


1 


as the width of the door and eight inches . 


wide, and two strips ef the 








inside edge of the casing 
measures thirty by seventy- } 


two inches. Get two strips ]) 
of soft pine seventy-four ye 


— ~~ 


and five-eighths of an inch 
thick, and two strips thirty- 
two inches long, one inch 
wide and five-eighths of an 
inch thick. Make a lap 

















same length and one inch 
square. 

Nail the strips on each 
side of the door immedi- 
ately above the holes at 
the bottom of the door 
and immediately below the 
holes at the top. Then nail 
the boards to the strips. 
The strips keep the boards 














joint at each corner of the 








inches long, one inch wide 
Fig. 2 


frame by cutting out a 
piece one inch long, one 
inch wide and five-sixteenths of an inch deep 
at both ends of each strip, as in Fig. 1. 

Most hardware stores keep what is known 
as “screen-door braces.” A brace consists of 
two wires joined in the centre by a turnbuckle 
by which the length of the wires can be short- 
ened and the brace tightened. Get two of 
these braces. At the free ends of the wires are 
rings or loops; screw these to the frame at 
the points shown in Fig. 2. When the corner 
joints are glued together and secured each 
with a single screw, and the turnbuckles-are 
tightened, the frame will be rigid. 

If screen-door braces are not available, you 
can obtain the same result with the single 
wooden brace shown in Fig. 3. The frame 
should be built of heavier material, however, 
to stand the additional strain in the corners; 
wood one and one-half inches wide by one 
inch thick is a good size. The lap joints will 
then be one and one-half inches long and one- 
half inch deep; they should be fastened by 
two screws in each joint. 

For a covering for the frame paste together 
sheets of stout black paper. This you can get 
at any paper store. 

When the frame is finished set it against the 
window casing and arrange four “L hooks” to 
hold it in place—two hooks at the top of the 

; window and two at the 
bottom. The frame will 
slip under the upper L 
hooks, and. the lower 
ones, when turned side- 
wise, will admit the 
frame and when turned 
back will hold it firm. 

With a little trouble 
a you can have running 
Water In any room. About six feet above the 
floor, in a convenient corner, fit a shelf strong 
enough to hold a large bucket full of water. 
For a few cents in any drug store you can 
buy a glass tube a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter and three feet long. Hold it over a flame 
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away from the door and 
leave passage for air; but 
the light is excluded. 

An ideal dark room can be arranged by 
screening off part of the space by a maze large 
enough to walk through. The maze should 
consist of three or four leaves made entirely 
of boards and painted black, or, like the win- 
dow screen, of frames covered with opaque 
paper. They should reach from floor to ceiling 
and should overlap one another as shown in 
Fig. 5. ¥ 
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LONG-CONTINUED FIRES 


EAR Fort Norman, not far south of the 

arctic circle, fires have been burning 
continuously for more than one hundred and 
thirty years. Man did not light them, nor does 
man tend to their burning. They feed on im- 
mense seams of lignite that, like some coal 
seams, have lighted spontaneously. Alexander 
Mackenzie, the explorer, first reported them 
in 1789; and at the same’time he noticed that 
the heat from the subterranean fires had 
burned to a brick-red the shales that outcrop 
along the banks of the ‘river that he named 
after himself. In fact the shale beds had been 
converted into massive red bricks. It is likely, 
then, that the fires had been burning many 
years before Mackenzie saw them. Virtually 
all of the explorers who have visited that part 
of the Mackenzie River basin have noticed the 
underground fires, which make themselves 
known by huge periodic bursts of smoke. It 
is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
fires have been burning continuously since 
Mackenzie first saw them. 
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THE NEARSIGHTED CHILD 


YOPIA, or nearsightedness, is owing to 

a deformity of the eyeball; it becomes 

so long that the image is focused in front of 

the retina instead of exactly upon it. Few if 

any children are born with short sight, but 

the softness of the eye, which permits the 

eyeball to lengthen, is often a family peculi- 
arity that children inherit. 

The trouble comes soon after the child be- 
gins its school work; and, ence begun, the 
defect is likely to increase with each year of 
school until finally the inconvenience or the 
actual distress obliges the child to turn to 
glasses to correct its vision. Sometimes it is 
not merely inconvenience that the condition 
causes; the myopia may become malignant 
myopia, in which event changes in the eye 
begin that lead to incurable blindness. 

If a child keeps his normal vision until the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, he may be regarded 
as no longer liable to nearsightedness. The 
progressive increase in the defect usually ceases 
soon after the twentieth year. 

Only the physician can make an exact diag- 
nosis of myopia. The diagnosis that a non- 
medical optician makes is not trustworthy, 
because the spasmodic contraction of one 
of the eye muscles may cause an apparent 
myopia, which unless atropine is used tem- 
porarily to paralyze the muscle cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the real thing. It is easy to 
guess, however, that a child is suffering from 
nearsightedness when. he has prominent eyes 
and dilated pupils and, though bright and 
quick at play, seems dull or mischievous at 
school—dull because he cannot see the black- 
board and mischievous because, not being able 
to take part in the school work, he must find 
some other outlet for his energy. But the 
trouble may not be owing to myopia alone, 
but partly or wholly to astigmatism. 

“School myopia” may be largely prevented 
by short hours of school work and frequent 
recesses, well-ventilated and well-lighted 
schoolrooms, desks with sloping tops and text- 
books with large print. If myopia is already 
established, appropriate glasses are necessary. 
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BROCADE AND LINEN LAWN 


Fe six weeks the town had been preparing 
its féte for the benefit of the Near East 
Relief. Now that it was over, everyone was 
busy talking about it. 

“You feel,” young Mrs. Comstock re- 
marked to Mrs. Raines, “as if the bottom had 
fallen out of the universe; it’s the way you 
feel the day after Christmas. But, oh, isn’t it 
heavenly to be. lazy!” 

“Not but what we could find a few things 
to do,” Mrs. Raines suggested. 

“Don’t!” her neighbor rejoined. “Do let me 
have one blissful morning pretending there’s 
nothing in the world to do.” 

Mrs. Raines laughed. She had brought a bit 
of sewing, but she was only playing at it. 
Mrs. Comstock watched her idly for a few 
moments and then suddenly sat up. “But 
would you have expected it of Lucy Haven 
of all people?” she exclaimed. 

“What about Lucy Haven? She looked a 
picture.” 

“Yes; but it was such wretched taste, that 
expensive brocade. Why, she even had bro- 
cade shoes! And when we are supposed to be 
saving money for starving children!” 

“Mightn’t it have been given to her?” 
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“Yes, it might. And the Havens may have 
come into a fortune. One’s as likely as the 
other. Excuse me, the postman is coming.” 

She returned with a handful of letters. 
“Read them,” her friend urged. 

“If I may read just one, the rest can wait.” 

Mrs. Comstock opened one, and as she read 
it the color rose in her face. 

“Did you ever!” she cried. “Here is Isabel 
Curtis—Isabel Curtis !—telling me that she is 
using only pad paper now. She as much as 
says that I am wickedly extravagant with my 
linen lawn; and that linen was a gift, only 
to be used for special occasions and people. 
One thing is certain: she’ll get no more of it. 
What right has she to judge?” 

“Hadn’t she, perhaps, as much right as any 
of us?” Mrs. Raines suggested. 

Mrs. Comstock stared at her a second. Then * 
she dashed to the telephone. “I’m going to 
find out,” she declared. 

Mrs, Raines heard only fragments of the 
talk, but they were interesting fragments. 
“Old portiéres of her grandmother’s? You 
don’t mean it! And the child covered her 
slippers herself! All I can say is that she is 
as clever as she is pretty!” : 

As Mrs. Comstock hung up the receiver she 
met her friend’s smile bravely. “I know. I’m 
wearing sackcloth and ashes. At least I’ll re- 
member every time I use my linen station- 
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THE FIGHT THAT DID NOT 
TAKE PLACE 


Bh rude tests to which pupils used to put 
young teachers have furnished many a 
good story. Here is another. Ben, a young 
man of whom a contributor writes to The 
Companion, had just been graduated from 
college. 

He took a country school to teach. The 
largest boy at school seemed to think that 
spelling was beneath his dignity and was 
surly and rebellious in manner. Ben for a 
while took no notice of the boy’s rudeness, 
but one day he became so defiant that Ben 
saw the crisis had come. 

“Tom, spell that word again, and spell it 
right,” he said. ’ 

“TI did spell it right.” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. 
You spelled it correctly so far as the letters 
are concerned, but your manner was imper- 
tinent. You’ve got to spell that word again 
and spell it in a proper tone; otherwise you 
and I will go outdoors and fight. You are as 
big as I am, and maybe you can whip me; 
and if you do, of course I’ll have to leave 
this school. But let me tell you something 
first. I’m poor, and I’m making my living 
here. I don’t want to go, for I haven’t 
money enough even to get home with. So if 
I. fight I'll fight like a wildcat protecting 
her young. Tom, spell that word again.” 

Tom spelled it in an dcceptable manner, 
and that is why the rest of the boys missed 
seeing a fight. e 


FURTHER TABLE MANNERS OF 
A TOAD 


HE story of a Toad’s Table Manners in a 

recent issue of The Companion brings to 
a reader’s mind the following experience of 
his own. 

In a lawn on which I was working, he 
writes us, there was a hole, with tall grasses 
and weeds round the edge. It made a fine 
place for two ugly fat yellow spiders to spin 
their webs in. Looking into the hole one day, 
I saw a small dusty toad resting in the shade. 
With a stick I poked the larger spider until 
she dropped into the hole. Running round the 
bottom, she seemed always to avoid the toad, 
which was too lazy to move. So with my stick 
I chased the spider forward, and with char- 
acteristic quickness the toad swallowed it. 
Although the insect was three quarters his 
size, the toad managed everything but the feet. 

I poked the other spider, which ran all over 
the bottom of the pit and even over the toad’s 
head, but no amount of coaxing would induce 
the toad to eat her. An hour later I went back 
to the hole, and the legs of the spider still 
formed a fringe round the toad’s mouth. 


e¢°e 
YET THE MAN MOVED*uUP 


’ ILL the gentlemen please move for- 
ward a little?” called out the polite 
conductor of the trolley car as a dozen more 
passengers tried to scramble in. 
“I won’t!” growled one hard-faced man 
who clung to a strap near the door. 
“Oh, I didn’t ask you,” said the conductor. 
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“NO, SAH! AH DON’T WANT NO ‘STUBSTUTE. AH WANT CREAM O’ WHEAT.” ( 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. : Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co, Ee 





